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Like a beautiful flower having colour and also fragrance, words sweetly 
spoken become fruitful for one who acts accordingly, 


—Dhammapada, IV. 9. 
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Portrait bust of Queen Nofretete, wife of Pharaoh [khnaton of Egypt, 14th ] 
cent, B.C.—found inthe studio of a contemporary royal sculptor at 
‘ Amarna (Egypt). with original colours preserved as reproduced. 
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MAULANA ABUL KALAM AZAD 
By 
Humayun Kasir 


It is more than forty years ago that Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad first burst upon the Indian scene, but 
even to this day his countrymen—admirers no less than 
critics—have not been able to make up their minds as 
to whether he was more distinguished as a man of 
letters or as a statesman. He was still a youngman in 
his early twenties when he took the literary world of 
Northern India by storm with his flaming articles in 
the Al Hilal and Al Balagh. As mere literary efforts 
they were something unique in the history of Urdu 
language and literature. Rarely has there been such a 
combination of rhetoric and eloquence, of wit and 
poetry, of biting sarcasm and lofty idealism. A new 
style in Urdu prose grew out of the models supplied 
in the editorials of Al Hilal. 
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What captured the imagination of the youngmen 
of the times was not however the poetic grace or the 
literary excellence displayed in his articles. Ever since 
the defeat of the abortive Indian attempt to throw off 
the British yoke in 1857, the Indian Muslims had been 
living in an atmosphere of despondency and lack of 
faith. Sir Syed Ahmad tried to restore the falling 
fortunes of the community by courting the favour of the 
conquerors and withdrawing it from the field of active 
politics. Shunning of politics almost inevitably changed 
into opposition to politics. Such a negative policy was 
bad in itself, but the circumstances of the day made 
it a source of great danger to the country and the 
community. The attempt of the Muslims to withdraw 
from politics was in sharp opposition to rising consciousness 
of nationalism among the Hindus who were becoming more 
and more politically active. With all his friendship 
and regard for the Hindu community, Sir Syed’s 
politics therefore inevitably took a turn which, from 
being anti-political, became in the hands of his successors - 
anti-Hindu. 

This was the accepted policy of Indian Muslims 
when Maulana Azad first appeared on the scene. To 
to the vast majority of the semi-politically-minded Muslims 
of the day there seemed no alternate policy to that laid 
by Sir Syed: viz., co-operation with the British and 
separation from the Hindus. Maulana Azad’s clear and 
unambiguous call of complete identification with the 
national movement and strong opposition to the forces 
of British imperialism at first shocked and then angered 
sections of the leading Muslim politicians of the day. 
His stand appeared to the majority of the Muslim 
intelligentsia of the day as the starkest political heresy. 
In the sequel, the Al Hilal became the focus where 
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the resurgent spirit of Indian Muslims found its finest 
expression. 

For more than forty years, Maulana Azad stood 
as a champion of the claims of nationalism, progress, 
freedom and democracy. This has seemed to many 
a paradox. Maulana Azad was descended from a family 
of religious divines, and his upbringing and training 
were in keeping with the traditions of his family. A 
deep scholar of theology and versed in the religious 
lore of Islam, many found his role as a reformer and 
patriot somewhat unexpected. And yet there was nothing 
strange in this. It seems surprising only to those who 
have forgotten the traditions of Islam and remembered 
only the beliefs which grew up round what Englishmen 
have often described as the Indian Mohammedan. 
Islam, with its emphasis on democracy, freedom and 
rationalism provoked in the youthful Maulana Azad a 
violent reaction against the servile politics, the feudal 
class divisions and the mental obscurantism of the day. 
He, therefore, stood for freedom from political bondage, 
feudal obsequiousness and superstitious servility. It was 
this emphasis upon freedom in all its aspects which 
dragged him from the cloister of the recluse into the 
battle-ground of politics. 

The politician was however never able to submerge 
the scholar in Maulana Azad. The scholar is concerned 
with the permanent values of life unlike the politician 
who usually concentrates on the events of the day. 
Maulana Azad was always more of a statesman than 
a diplomat or political tactician. Two qualities which 
marked all his political actions were his balance and 
sobriety and his clarity of judgment. With all a poet’s 
sensitiveness, he never allowed his emotions to take 
control of his political decisions. His like or dislike 
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of a person rarely if ever swayed his judgements. He 
tried to assess every situation with an objectivity that 
was surprising to friend and foe alike. From this balance 
and sobriety followed the clarity of his vision. So long 
as a man is rational and judges things in the light of 
reason, he cannot err. Mistakes in politics, as elsewhere, 
occur only when prejudices sway the balance and 
prevent us from weighing the different elements in the 
situation before us. His sobriety and clarity of judgement 
gave Maulana Azad’s political decision a kind of imperso- 
nality which awed friends and disconcerted opponents. 
This also explains why in the midst of the bitterest of 
controversies, not one word of anger, indignation or 
indictment ever passed his lips, even against those who 
took every opportunity of trying to insult and humiliate 
him. In the midst of storm and conflict he remained 
unperturbed. This discipline developed in him a tremen- 
dous personality whose courage and determination won 
the admiration of even his worst enemies. 

It was inevitable that with a personality at once 
so resplendent and so reserved, all kinds of stories and 
legends were built up around Maulana Azad. There 
is the apocryphal story of his studentship in Al Azhar. 
As a matter of fact, he was educated mostly at home 
and went to Al Azhar only as a visitor after he had 
finished his studies. The tremendous reputation as a 
scholar which he had built up while yet in his teens 
is revealed in another story. He once carried a lengthy 
controversy by correspondence with a well known scholar 
of the day who expressed a desire to meet him in person 
in order to reach a decision on certain points. When the 
youthful Maulana arrived the old Savant received him 
and politely enquired why his father had sent him 
instead of coming himself. There is also the story where, 
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invited as the chief guest of the day, he was refused 
entrance as no one could believe that a callow youth 
could be the well known scholar for whom everyone 
was waiting. 

Providence often distributes its gifts to different 
persons in diverse measures. To some it gives physical 
strength and to others, intellectual eminence. To some 
it gives affluence and to others fame and recognition. 
It is rarely that all these gifts are showered upon the 
same individual. Maulana Azad was one of the fortunate 
few to whom Providence gave in full measure all the 
things which human beings desire, and yet with a 
contrariety which is beyond human_ understanding, 
combined all these gifts with a sensitiveness and sympathy 
for human suffering which turned his personal achievements 
into an agony at the sight of so much of folly, so much 
futility and so much hatred all around. 

It was inevitable that a man like Maulana Azad 
was lonely in spirit. No one who came near him 
failed to notice the solitariness of his spirit. Courteous, 
kindly and a man of infinite charm, he yet breathed 
an atmosphere of reserve which few could penetrate. 
He lived in his own world of thought, and out of his 
musings derived the strength to endure the giant agony 
of the world. With all his exquisite sense of human 
suffering, there was in him a courage of endurance and 
optimism about the essential goodness of man which 
sustained him in the midst of all his sufferings. Essentially 
a rationalist, he believed that God’s will will ultimately 
triumph. This was his faith and this is his testament 
to the people of his generation. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF A GREAT INDOLOGIST 
By 


Pror. WALTHER SCHUBRING 


On the 26th December 1958 half a century will have 
elapsed since Richard Pischel, Professor of Indology in 
the University of Berlin, breathed his last in a Madras 
hospital. He was the victim of a grave ear disease 
which had made itself felt soon after his start from 
home. He was going to fulfil an invitation from the 
Calcutta University to come over for delivering a course 
of lectures on Prakrit grammar and literature and _ his 
sense of duty forbade him to break off his journey with 
a view to recover at home under expert hands. That 
invitation indeed was a rare distinction, but a well- 
deserved one, for in his monumental “Grammatik der 
Prakritsprachen” which was published in 1900 he had 
produced his masterwork in the field of Indian linguistics. 
This treatment of the Prakrits by a scholar of our time 
was preceded many years before (1878-80) by his 
editions firstly of what for seven centuries had been 
considered authoritative regarding the laws governing the 
Middle Indian languages and secondly of the famous 
register of the numberless obscure words not obeying 
those rules—we mean Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar and 
his Dictionary of Provincial words, the Desinamamala. 
This is only to describe one domain of Pischel’s inves- 
tigations. Still there are more such ones to establish his 
fame as being one of the most excellent Indologists the 
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West ever had. We have to mention (though merely 
in passing) his contributions to Sanskrit philology, 
among which his critical studies on Kalidasa’s Abhijnana- 
Sakuntala and Vikramorvasiya are prominent, and in 
the Pali field his edition of the Therigatha. Nor can 
we leave out his studies on the Gipsy language, which, as 
-is reported, had found a place nearest to his heart due 
perhaps to his personal contacts with some of our 
remote cousins from far India established when they 
were sojourning in Pischel’s locality. 

It is well known among Indologists how in Rigvedic 
research the pendulum swung from a_ self-confident 
interpretation on the basis of modern linguistics to a 
very high appreciation of the native tradition. This 
latter standpoint most decidedly was adopted by Pischel 
and his close friend Geldner in three volumes (1889-1901) 
of the “Vedische Studien”, a monument of acute 
analysis combined with proper justice done, as both of — 
them clearly pointed out, to the commentary of Sayana 
(14th cent. A.D.) and to ritualistic and epic literatures. 
It is in the pendulum law that today the enthusiasm 
for the reliability of late Hindu tradition—specially that 
concerning the solitary towering Rigveda belonging to 
an age at least one millennium earlier—is no longer the 
same as it was fifty years ago. Still no student of 
the Veda will go over the great work of the two 
eminent scholars without remarkable profit. 

It was an unforgettable hour in Pischel’s life (as 
also of those present, among them the writer of these 
lines), when in 1908 at the International Congress of 
Orientalists at Copenhagen he reported about the East 
Turkestan finds, thus starting a new epoch of philology 
under the catchword “Turfan”. As a Professor in the 
German capital since 1902 (after having held the Chair 
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of Sanskrit in Kiel from 1875 and in Halle from 1885) 
he succeeded in bringing together a Committee for the 
archaeological exploration of Central Asia and thus 
became the spiritus rector of two expeditions during 
1904-07 started with the help of the Prussian Govern- 
ment which followed the example of other nations. A 
rich harvest, as is well known, was brought home from. 
the Turkestan desert and Pischel himself was one of 
the first to interpret the newly found Sanskrit documents. 
To him is due the brilliant discovery of the Buddhist 
Sanskrit Canon, till then generally believed to be 
totally lost. 

For his interpretations the Sitzungsberichte of the 
Berlin Academy of which he was a member, were the 
natural platform. But those memoirs of Pischel’s were 
by no means confined to “Turfan” materials. In them 
as well as in a large number of other essays, full of 
ideas and learning, we see at work a scholar of vast 
erudition in many fields, on which we need not dwell 
here, a “synthetic genius’ as a necrologist has put it. 

The “Pischel Collection” acquired in 1909 by the 
Calcutta University Library and carefully preserved 
there as a whole bears testimony to the wide range 
of his scholarly interests. He contributed a masterly 
survey of Sanskrit literature to a great German 
encyclopaedia and liberally made known the fruits of 
his researches on “Buddha’s Life and Teaching” in public 
lectures which attracted more hearers than the auditorium 
maximum of Berlin University could hold (published in 
1906 and afterwards in four editions). Amiable as he 
was in personal intercourse—in spite of his sharp pen 
—he might have been an able ambassador of Western 
research to an audience of Calcutta scholars. Fate 
took him away three weeks before he completed his 
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Yet, as his tomb-stone quotes from the 


Bible: ‘‘My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
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ANCIENT INDIA AND THE WORLD 
By 
Dr. A. S. ALTEKAR 


Free India is aiming at having cultural and friendly 
relations with a number of nations and the study of 
Indology shows that we had such ties with our near 
and distant neighbours in the past. It is true that at 
a later stage we subscribed to the view that to cross 
the ocean was sinful; it is equally true that a 
distinguished pioneer historian of ancient India, while 
concluding his account of Alexander’s invasion, observed 
that ‘India continued to live her life of splendid 
isolation after the retreat of the Greek forces’. But 
sober history shows conclusively that this is not a correct 
picture ; we had extensive cultural ties with almost every 
country in Asia and with some in Europe and Africa. 
Prehistoric religious and linguistic ties connecting India 
with the Baltic states since very early times were well 
known! ; but Buddhist religion also was being followed 
there till the twenties of this century; His Holiness 
Karles A.M. Tennitons, who had been appointed the 
chief of the Buddhist monasteries (Sangharaja) in Latvia, 
Esthonia and Lithuania in 1923, had recently come to 
India in connection with the celebrations of the 25th 
centenary of the Budha’s Mahaparinirvana. Inscriptions 


1. Indra is still not uncommon as a family or village name on the 
Baltic coast. 
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show that there was a Hindu temple at Suruhaim, 
10 miles from Baku on the Caspian Sea, right upto 
the seventies of the last century; the Punjab used to 
supply priests to it quite regularly?, A Hindu colony 
was established in Armenia in the Canton of Taron 
in the 2nd century B.C. under the patronage of king 
Valarasaces of the Arsacidae dynasty ; it flourished for 
about 450 years building fine cities and magnificent 
temples. The latter were destroyed by the iconoclastic 
enthusiasm of St. Gregory, the Illuminator, early in the 
4th century A.D’. The connection of India with 
Babylonia and Assyria is shown not only by the discovery 
of the Indus valley seals at Kish, Tel Asmar and 
other places, but also by the discovery of a sealing 
in the Indus valley, where, like Sumerian Gilgames, a 
hero is shown fighting with two tigers. The Mitannis 
and the Kassites, who worshipped deities like Mé£-it-ra 
(Mitra) Uru-w-na (Varuna), In-da-ra (Indra) and 
Na-sa-at-ti-ia (Ndasatya), Suryash (Surya), and Bugash 
(Bhaga), were obviously cousins of the Indo-Aryans and 
succeeded in founding their dynasties in northern 
Mesopotamia by the middle of the second millennium 
B.C. The Zorastrian religion is but a variety of the 
Vedic faith. Indian soldiers were enrolled in the armies 
of the Achaemenian rulers in the 6th and 5th centuries 
B.C. and were well acquainted with Western Asia and 
Greece. Asoka’s Buddhist. missions were operating in 
Western Asia, Egypt and Macedonia and the rise of 
the Essenes sect, to which Jesus belonged, has been 
attributed to the influence of the Buddhist missions. 
The resemblance of the interior of a Christian Church 


2. Ind. Ant., 1880, pp. 109-11. 
3. Ind. Hist. Records Commission, Vol. IX, pp. 95-105. 
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to a Buddhist Chaitya and the asceticism and _ relic 
worship of the early Christian sects seem to be due to 
Buddhist influence, direct or indirect. 

There was a fairly close connection between India 
and Iran during the Sassanian period. The Pahlavi 
has borrowed a number of Sanskrit words like Vin for 
Vina, dumbarak for damaru, chhatrang for caturanga, nilopala 
for nilotpala etc, and Sanskrit words like varabana 
(overcoat) and stabaraka (a kind of cloth) are derived 
from Aramaic varapanaka and Pahlavi stavrak. Maga 
priests came to India from Iran and further popularised 
the worship of the sun. Pahlavi inscriptions on the 
cross have been found in South India at several places. 
The famous copper plate grant to the Syrian Church 
in south India has ten witness-signatures in Pahlavi‘. 

With the rise of Islam, the intercourse between 
India and Western Asia was not interrupted. The young 
Arab nation was eager to learn. During the 7th century 
A.D. the Arabs were naturally engaged in translating 
books from the Greek language. With the conquest of 
Sindh and Central Asia, Arabs came into closer contact 
with Indian scholarship and civilisation and were parti- 
cularly impressed by India’s achievements in medicine, 
mathematics, astronomy, astrology, sculpture and music. 
A number of Indian doctors were invited to organise 
hospitals. Arab doctors were sent to India to get 
firsthand knowledge of Indian medicines. Several 
Sanskrit scholars were invited, with whose co-operation 
Caraka, Susruta, Aryabhatiya, Brhaspatisiddhanta, 
Khandana-Khadyaka, Nidana etc were translated into 
Arabic. Some Sanskrit words were adopted like Kardya 
for Kramajya and oja for ucca (highest point in an arc). 


4, J. R.A.S., VII (O.S., 1843), p. 353. 
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The credit for this cultural intercourse has to be given 
to early Abbaside Khalifas, and more especially to the 
family of Barmaki ministers. The latter were originally 
Hindus or Buddhists before their conversion to Islam 
and were keen to promote cultural and literary intercouse 
between the Arabs and the Indians. 

The close cultural ties that connect India with 
Indonesia, Siam, Tibet, Central Asia, China and Japan 
are well known. Most of these countries regard Pali 
or Sanskrit as their sacred language and India as their 
holy land. Orthodox Tibetans still believe that water 
sanctified by dipping a Sanskrit Ms into it can cure 
patients; some Japanese still prefer the Devanagari 
script for cemetery tablets®; the Mongolian still regards 
the Sanskrit Ms as his most valuable possession. In 
the sphere of religion, philosophy, sculpture, architecture 
and literature, there has been considerable Indian 
influence on these countries, and they are now in a 
position to pay back their debt through the Indian 
literature and manuscripts, and pieces of sculpture and 
architecture which they have preserved, and which are 
very valuable for the study of the development of our 
culture and civilisation. 

It is important to note that these ties in the past 
were generally established not through conquest, but 
through religious missions or commercial intercourse. 
What Spencer has described as the policy of the Bible 
first and bombshells afterwards was not followed in the 
past either by the Hindus or by the Buddhists. 

The Atharva-veda, which was not canonised for a 
long time, appears to show some points of contact with 
Sumerian and Babylonian religious beliefs and practices. 


5. Indo-Asian Culture, IV, p. 428. 
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Magical formulae to exorcise demons out of the bodies 
of patients occur both on Babylonian clay tablets and 
in Atharva-vedic hymns. Well known is the resemblance 
between the legend about the Great Deluge as preserved 
in Babylonia and its counterpart in ancient India. In 
Babylonia, mana or mina connoted a pound in weight ; 
the coin shekel was its 60th part. In Rg-veda VIII. 
78.2 we find the poet beseeching Indra to bestow upon 
him cows and horses, along with mana of gold— 
hiranyaya mana. In Babylonia, Sin was the moon 
goddess; in the Vedic age, Sinivali, whose name _ is 
quite un-Sanskritic, indicated the new-moon-day. The 
serpent Taimata against whom Afharva-veda V. 13 
prescribes a charm, bears a non-Sanskritic name strikingly 
similar to that of the Assyrian dragon, Tiamat, who 
was overcome by god Marduk, as the serpent Vrtra 
was by god Indra. Demons Aligi, Vilagi and Urugula, 
who are mentioned in the same charm, bear un-Sanskritic 
names; in Babylonia gala appears as an affix at the 
end of the names of several gods and demons like 
Ereshki-gal, goddess of death, Ner-gal, god of Under- 
world, En-lil, lord of demons®; Urugula, Aligi and 
Vilagi of the Atharva-veda seem to belong to a similar 
category. Labartu, the demon stealing children, bears 
a name resembling Tabura of Atharva-veda, V. 13. The 
names of the demons Serabhaka, Mrokamroka and 
Bharugi occurring in ibid. V. 24 are also quite un- 
Sanskritic. Fire was the messenger between gods and 
men in Babylonia as in India. The resemblances here 
referred to may be superficial and unreal, but such cases 
deserve to be carefully studied with the help of original 
sources. 


6. Mackenzie, D. A., Myths of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 53-4. 
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Sanskrit Buddhist manuscripts taken to Tibet and 
Tibetan translations of Sanskrit works throw considerable 
welcome light on many dark spots in the cultural and 
political history of our country. Works dealing with 
Logic, Philosophy and Monastic Life are of sterling value. 
Some of the works on Logic and Philosophy, published 
recently by the K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, like 
the Pramanavartika of Dharmakirti, the Pramdanavartikabhasya 
of Prajnakaragupta, the Dharmottarapradipa of Durveka, 
Buddhist Tracts of Ratnakirti, and some which are in 
the press like the Abhidharmakosabhasya of Vasubandhu, 
the Abhidharmapradipa of Sanghabhadra(?), Buddhist Tracts 
of Jnanasri throw a lot of light on the development of 
Buddhist and Hindu Philosophy and Logic. Most of the 
above books were not preserved in India and and only 
some of them were known from their Tibetan or Chinese 
translations. Their rediscovery in Sanskrit is a landmark 
in the history of philosophy. The works of Dharmakirti 
give us a glimpse of the Nyaya School as it was gathering 
momentum in the 6th century. The Nyayabindutika of 
Dharmottara and the Pramanavartikabhasya of Prajnakara- 
gupta enable us to note its progress during the eighth 
century. The beginning of the last phase of this school 
can be seen in the Dharmottaropradipa of Durveka Misra 
and the Nyaya Tracts of Jnanasri and Ratnakirti. 
Rationalism was still in the ascendancy in the sphere 
of philosophy. Great  logicians like Dharmakirti, 
Prajnakaragupta and Durveka not only introduce new 
concepts but also correct the views of the revered scholars 
and Gurus on whose works they were commenting. 
Knowledge and scholarship had not yet become narrow 
or sectarian. Hindu, Buddhist and Jain philosophers 
and logicians were studying, understanding and criticising, 
where necessary, the views and theories of one another. 
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Sanskrit Buddhist works from Tibet raise before us 
a much more vivid picture of the monastic life than is 
done by the works preserved in India’. Overcrowding 
is not confined to modern schools and colleges. Buddhist 
monasteries also suffered from it; more monks had to 
be lodged in one room than was originally contemplated ; 
and cots could often be supplied only to the teachers and 
senior monks. We who see massive remnants of monasteries 
cannot easily realise that there were also kuccha structures 
and some even made of mud and cowdung. Monasteries 
were divided into three classes, Class I, Class II, and 
Class III. Class I monasteries were magnificent and pukka 
structures, two or three storeys high, provided with cots, 
furniture, hot baths, dining halls, latrines etc. Lights 
were kept burning all night in latrines and _ staircases. 
A bell announced the time for the hot bath; precedence 
was given to teachers and senior monks. Class II 
monasteries had no furniture and class III were kuccha 
structures. Often there were sharp differences of opinion 
between the priests in charge of Stupas or temples 
and those in charge of the monasteries, especially about 
the division of the gifts received. To avoid misunder- 
standing, separate store-rooms and treasuries began to 
be maintained and the articles and sums from one 
establishment could be transferred to the other only as 
a loan, after entering the transaction in account books. 
Monk treasury officers changed every fortnight or month 
and they had to draw their successors’ attention particularly 
to these transactions. This frequent change in the office 


7. The information ‘ in these paragraphs is based on unpublished 
manuscripts of the Sramaneratika, the Bhiksuprakirnaka and_ the 
Bhiksuntprakirnaka, deciphered under my guidance by Pandit Baldeva 
Mishra, Dr. G. Roth and Dr. Shrimati Padma Udgaonkar. 
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A contemporary pencil-sketch of Emperor Akbar (1556-1605) 
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was probably laid down because the black sheep often 
sold or pledged the monastic or temple property, passing it 
as their own. It was laid down that the Sangha property 
was intended not only for the monks but also for 
novices; this relaxation facilitated the admission of 
Hindu students to the Buddhist hostels at places like 
Nalanda and Vikramasila. Gems, gold and _ silver 
intended for divine images like those of the Buddha 
or Visnu were exempted from octroi duty. Efficient 
staff had however, to be employed to see that this 
concession was not misused. The work of repairing the 
monasteries was usually carried out by the monks 
themselves, but a number of the senior ones like the 
Dharmapathakas and Vinayadharas were exempted from 
it. Guest monks come for the rainy season pleaded 
for the same privilege, but their plea was often overruled. 

A very vivid picture is also given of the life in 
nunneries, of the pitfalls into which some young nuns 
sometimes fell, of the difficulties which nuns coming 
from rich families often experienced in overcoming their 
fondness for gaudy shoes, ornaments and shopping. We 
are told that costly clothes and jewels, which could 
get no customers in towns, could sometimes be sold in 
nunneries. Nuns of course had no money with them, 
but they could direct the vendors to those persons in 
the town with whom they had kept their property at 
the time of taking holy orders. We find that the milk 
of human kindness flowed in larger quantity in the 
veins of nuns than in those of monks. The former acted 
as doctors and nurses and relieved human suffering ; 
they often helped their poor relations by the sale 
proceeds of the yarn they spun. | 

Taranatha’s work on the History of Buddhism in 
India is well known to us for several decades, but there 
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are other books also in existence which give partly 
historical and partly legendary accounts of the lives of 
Buddhist Acaryas like Asanga, Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu, 
Dignaga etc, and of the history of India as well as of 
Nalanda and Vikramasila. These deserve to _ be 
translated, studied and utilised for the reconstruction of 
our ancient and medieval history. 

So far we knew of only Chinese pilgrim-scholars 
like Fa Hien, Yuan Chwang and I-tsing, who had come 
to India and left us accounts of its history, culture, 
religion and philosophy. There were some Tibetan 
monks also of the same category, who have left us 
accounts of contemporary Indian life and _ history. 
Recently the K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute has sent 


to the press a work of this category brought to India 


by Rahula Sankrtyayana and translated from Tibetan 
into English by Mr. Roerich. This is a unique work 
from several points of view; for its author Chang-lo- 
tsa-ba Chosrje-dpal (Dharmasvamin) confines himself 
usually to what he actually saw in Bihar during two 
years that he spent there in 1234-1236 A.D. 

This work throws considerable light upon the 
political, religious and cultural history of India. It 
refers to Ramasimha, the Karnata king of Tirhut, who 
had ascended the throne seven years earlier than the 
time of the visit of this pilgrim. His capital Simraongarh 
is described, as also the way in which its fortifications 
were manned in order to meet the expected Muslim 
attack. King Buddhasena of Gaya is described as 
Pithipati ; this now enables us to definitely identify the 
the location of Pithi already known to us from 
inscriptions. The origin of the Laksmana Samvat is 
shrouded in mystery; usually it is at present believed 
to have been started in 1118-19 A.D., when king 
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Laksmana was born. But eras commemorating the birth 
of a king’s grandson, who may or may not become a 
king at some distant date, are not otherwise known, and 
so the ephigraphical records stating that it referred to 
the extinction of the kingdom of Laksmana_ Sena, 
Laksmanasenasya-atita-rajyasamvat®, were taken by some 
scholars as suggesting that it was started in c. 1200 A.D. 
when his rule had terminated. The biography of 
Chos-rje-dpal (Dharmasvamin) gives conclusive evidence 
to prove that this latter view was _ subscribed to 
at least in the 13th century. The book refers to 
two invitations sent to Dharmasvamin by the Mongol 

emperor Kublai Khan to come to his court and preach © 
the gospel there. Owing to his old age, Dharmasvamin 
could not go, but other preachers availed of the oppor- 
tunity. Kublai Khan’s court became a centre of Buddhist 
influence as he believed that Buddhism could civilise the 
Mongols. It seems that some of the Buddhist Lamas followed 
Mongol armies to the borders of Poland and this would 
explain the mysterious presence of Buddhist monasteries 
in Baltic states, to which I have referred earlier. 

The work is full of information about the contem- 
porary educational, religious and social conditions. In 
Tibet India still enjoyed high reputation as the only 
centre for higher studies. The intellectual status of a 
monk rose immensely by his visit to and study in India. 
‘You have studied for a long time in India, whereas 
I have become like cattle by staying here’, said a 
Tibetan monk to Dharmsavamin, when they met on his 
return from India. 

We learn from Dharmasvamin that Nalanda was 
not completely destroyed during the invasion of Bakhtiyar 


8 E.I., XII. 29. 
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Khalji in c. 1200 A.D. At the time of the visit of 
Dharmasvamin in 1235 A.D., its external surrounding 
wall still existed intact with its eastern and western 
gates, decorated with paintings of Tara and other deities. 
Only two monasteries were in a serviceable condition, 
and only seventy monks—and not 10,000—were studying 
there under a nonagenarian abbot named Rahulasribhadra. 
Dharmasvamin was an eye-witness of the final destruc- 
tion of this university. The news of the impending 
Muslim attack was smuggled out from the jail at Bihar 
Sharif by Jayadeva, a rich lay Brahmana disciple of 
Rahulagribhadra, and all monks fled away. Rahulasri- 
bhadra, however, would not leave the dilapidated 
establishment. Eventually the Tibetan pupil prevailed 
upon his Guru to leave the place and carried him on 
his shoulders along with a few Mss before the Muslim 
invaders could reach the place. 

Life in Nalanda during its decline was far from 
austere. The establishment had an image of Tara 
‘without ornaments’, and this circumstance was explained 
to the pilgrim by the story that the goddess gave away 
all her jewellery as fee for a troupe of singers and 
dancers, who had entertained for a fortnight the Nalanda 
monks, who were, however, unable to pay them an 
adequate honorarium. | 

The critical visitor to the ruins of Nalanda is struck 
by the spacy rooms provided for the monks but sees 
no traces of store rooms, kitchens and dining halls. 
Dharmasvamin enables us to solve this puzzle when he 
states that besides the 14 lofty pinnacles there were 84 
small viharas; these latter appear to have served as 
store rooms, kitchens and dining halls. Being small 
structures, they seem to have been completely destroyed 
by brick-robbers. 
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The pilgrim gives considerable interesting information 
about Bodh-Gaya. At the time of his visit, the genuine 
Buddha image, which had been already despoiled of its 
emerald eyes, had been concealed by a brick wall and 
a pseudo-image was put in the ante-chamber of the 
temple. When the Muslim force was reported to have 
passed away, the wall was removed and the pilgrim could 
only then have a darsana of the image. The Ceylonese, 
who were permitted to build a monastery at Bodh-Gaya 
by Samudragupta in the 4th century, had now become 
the masters of the establishment. None but a Ceylonese 
monk could either function as a priest or sleep in the 
temple courtyard. The reputation of Bodh-Gaya priests 
for disinterestedness was not very high. Dharmasvamin 
observed that the stone footprints of the Buddha at 
Bodh-Gaya were not enclosed in a temple in order 
to let all people have an opportunity to pay their 
respects to them. ‘If a chapel were built’, says the 
pilgrim, ‘it would require a door and a priest, who 
would demand a present.’ 

Some petty jealousies that existed between the 
Hinayanists and Mahayanists are also revealed by the 
pilgrim’s account. When the Mahayanist Tibetan pilgrim 
went to offer his homage at the Mahabodhi temple, 
the Hinayanist pontiff there interrogated him. ‘What is 
that manuscript which you are carrying in your hand ?” 
The pilgrim replied, ‘Astaparamita’. The pontiff 
thundered, ‘Throw it away into the river. The Mahayana 
was not preached by the Buddha. The worship of 
Avalokitesvara is illogical; he did not even renounce 
the world.’ The Hinayanists had their own chance to 
pay back in the same coin. The pilgrim tells us that 
a Hinayanist, while negotiating a river in floods, was 
being carried away. As a last resort, he invoked the 
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Mahayanist goddess Tara, the Saviour, crying out in 
distress, ‘Tara, Tara, save me’. The goddess appeared 
in the middle of the river and retorted, ‘When you 
were well, you did not worship me. Now when you 
are in peril, you shout out Tara, Tara’. The goddess 
however guided him and the Hinayanist Bhikshu was 
saved. Of course the speech attributed to the goddess 
_ embodies the feelings of the Mahayanists. 

The work throws interesting light on Hindu-Buddhist 
relations. Ramasimha, the Karnata king, treated the 
pilgrim with courtesy and honour and offered him the 
post of the palace priest, though he was a Buddhist. 
From the pilgrim’s account it appears that it was the | 
Hindu aristocracy and society that was helping the 
Buddhist Nalanda University. Buddhists were also 
visiting the temples of Siva and Kali.* 


Ves 


The Hawa Mahal or Palace of Winds, Jaipur, the latticed turrets and 
balconies whereof catch air blowing in any direction ; 
Rajput architecture. 


*From the Presidential address at the 19th session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference, Delhi, December 1957. 
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SUFISM—A BRIEF SURVEY OF 
ISLAMIC MYSTICISM 


By 


Osman Hyper MIRzA 


ALTHOUGH mysticism, in some form or other, has been 
a distinct feature of several established religions, it is 
by far the most remarkable in its association with 
Islam. In fact, under the name of “tasawwuf” (known 
to Europeans as Sufism), it may be said to have 
attained its highest expression within the orbit of the 
above faith, both as regards its theosophic and theo- 
pathetic aspects, while, at the same time, it has exercised 
through the centuries an incalculable influence on the 
intellectual and emotional life of the Moslems, not to 
speak of the inspiration which it has directly or in- 
directly lent to the literature and art of the Islamic world. 
It may at first sight seem a bit inconceivable how 
Sufism, which is essentially eclectic and latitudinarian 
in its outlook, came to link itself with the simple, 
exclusively positive faith of Islam. The incompatibility 
is, however, only apparent, for, as the Sufis aver, there 
are ample indications both in the Koran and the 
Traditions, the acknowledged criteria of religious truth, 
to justify a mystical interpretation of Islam. Neverthe- 
less, Sufism was looked at askance in certain authorita- 
tive circles, and it was a long time before it could 
find a place in orthodox belief. Another thing to 
remember is that Sufism in its mature form is not the 
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product of a single age or period, having gone through 
an evolutionary process during the first few centuries 
of the Islamic era (known as the Hijra, starting from 
622 A.D.). We must not, however, regard the develop- 
ment of Sufism as that of a speculative or philosophi- 
cal system, but rather as the gradual unfolding of 
divine mysteries to successive generations of saintly 
persons. To think otherwise would be a negation of 
Sufism, which is essentially based on intuitive knowledge. 
The difference between mysticism and philosophy is 
epitomized in the sequel to an interview between Abu 
Said, the mystic, and Ibn Sina (Avicenna) the philo- 
sopher, when, according to the popular story, the former 
expressed his estimate of the latter by saying, “What 
I see he knows”, while the latter said of the former, 
“What I know he sees.” 

The epithet Sufi, derived from suf meaning “wool” 
and denoting a “wool-clad” ascetic or devotee, first 
appears in history about the middle of the second 
century of the Hijra, but the origin of Sufism goes 
back to the early days of Islam in the life-time of 
the Prophet, some of whose companions (sahaba) 
belonging to an ascetic group known as Ahl-us-Suffa 
or “People of the Bench”, may be regarded as the 
precursors of Islamic mysticism. 

Before the end of the first century A.H. the Sufi 
movement received a fresh impetus from a reaction 
against the worldly spirit which had by this time 
penetrated all classes of Muslim society, being the 
inevitable result of a sudden accession of wealth and 
power brought about by the vast and surprisingly rapid 
conquests achieved by the arms of Islam. 

The early Sufis (of the first and second centuries 
A.H.) were simple, unsophisticated souls who in their 
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quest for truth and righteousness had adopted a life 
of voluntary poverty (fakr), of which a conspicuous 
example is afforded by Ibrahim B. Adham, a scion of 
the royal family of Balkh, the story of whose sudden 
conversion bears a close resemblance. to the Buddhist 
legend. One day, while hunting, he heard a_ voice 
admonishing him for his frivolity and telling him to 
awake before it was too late. He took the hint, 
discarded his costly dress and left his kingdom in the 
humble dress and felt cap of a shepherd. Another 
prominent figure of this period, a learned divine named 
Hasan al-Basri was a true mystic inasmuch as _ he 
emphasized the futility of external acts of devotion 
without that inner light which is the essence of religion. 
‘“‘A grain of genuine piety”, he declared, ‘“‘is better than 
a thousandfold weight of fasting and prayer’. His 
contemporary, Shaqiq al-Balkhi, introduced the term 
“tawakkul” in Sufi phraseology, meaning thereby absolute, 
unqualified reliance on God and submission to His 
will, and made it his guiding light. It is related of 
him that he once bought a melon for his wife, which 
proved to be rotten, and on being rebuked by her for 
making such a bad bargain, he managed to pacify her 
with the argument that it was not the buyer or the 
seller or the cultivator who was really responsible for 
the melon being spoilt, but the Creator, and who could 
be angry with Him ?—an extreme example of that 
fatalistic view which has been a feature of Sufism 
since its inception. The saintly woman, Rabi’a al- 
‘Adawiyya, introduced a fresh glow and exaltation in 
early Sufism by her concentration on serving God simply 
for the love of Him, and not for the sake of any 
reward or from a motive of fear—a self-less attitude, 
beautifully portrayed in one of her recorded prayers 
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which she was accustomed to pray in the stillness of 
night—“O Lord, the stars are shining and the eyes of 
men are closed and kings have shut their doors and 
every lover is alone with his beloved, and here am I 
alone with Thee”. Again she prayed, “O my Lord, 
if I worship Thee from fear of Hell, burn me therein, 
and if I worship Thee in hope of Paradise, exclude me 
thence, but if I worship Thee for Thine own sake, then 
withhold not from me Thine Eternal Beauty.” 

With her pre-occupation with Divine Love and 
fellowship with God (uns), Rabi’a marks the transition 
from the ascetic quietism of early Sufism to the final 
form assumed by it with the introduction in the third 
century A.H. of the doctrine of Gnosis or Illumination 
(ma’rifat) by Dhu'l-Nun al-Misri and that of ‘dying to 
self? (fana) by Abu Yazid (Bayazid) of Bistam. The 
rise of a school of ‘existentialist monism’ (wahdat al- 
wujud) early in the seventh century A.H. completes 
the evolutionary cycle of Sufism, the main features of 
which we now propose to discuss. 

After the second century A.H. we find a distinct 
change of complexion in Sufism—a change, however, 
which is evolutionary rather than radical in character. 
The asceticism of early days with its fasts, vigils and 
mortifications is still there, but is no longer a prominent 
or characteristic feature ; it is now only a stock, so to 
say, for the mystical graft. On the other hand Sufism 
has gained in spiritual intensity and breadth of outlook. 
Its horizon, at first defined by the ideal of a meti- 
culously pious and righteous life, has receded beyond 
recognition. Its vision now embraces both heaven and 
earth; its sympathy has become universal; its object 
is to penetrate the innermost secrets of creation, to 
apprehend the Divine mysteries that lie beyond the 
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ken of ordinary mortals and to lose itself in the 
contemplation of the Beatific Vision. 

This evolutionary process is epitomized in the 
individual lives of the great mystics of the time who, 
after passing through the various trials and tribulations 
of the preparatory stage (the Path or tariqa) have at 
last, by the grace of God, received enlightenment. 

As an illustration we may present a brief sketch 
of the spiritual career of a celebrated mystic, Abu 
Sa’id (357-440 A.H.) of Mayhana (in East Khurasan), 
as recorded in his picturesque biographies, in which a 
great part of the story is told by himself. As a little 
lad he had once the privilege of accompanying his 
father, Abu’'l-Khayr, to a meeting of the Sufis of his 
native town at the house of one of their number, 
when the extraordinary spectacle presented there of the 
assembled dervishes falling into ecstasy and dancing in 
rapture at the repeated singing of a mystical verse, 
made a deep impression on his mind and excited his 
childish curiosity. Later on, in his youth when he was 
a student at Sarakhs, he happened to pass by a dervish, 
seated on an ash-heap near the city gate, sewing a 
patch on his gebardine. Abu Sa’id stopped and stood 
watching him at his work, while the dervish continued 
with the sewing without taking any notice of him. 
But having sewn the patch on he looked up and said, 
“Q Abu Sa’id! I have sewn thee on this gebardine 
along with the patch”. Then he rose and took his 
hand, leading him to the convent (khanqah) of the 
Sufis at Sarakhs and introduced him to their leader, 
saying, “O Abu’l-Fadl, watch over this young man, for 
he is one of you.” This was the beginning of his 
initiation into Sufism. The venerable Shaikh told him 
to concentrate on the spiritual meaning of the word 
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“Allah” and to repeat it until it penetrates his heart 
and soul and his whole being becomes this one word, 
and advised him to go and seek a place of solitude 
and to behave with patience and resignation to God’s 
will. So Abu Sa’id abandoned his studies and came 
home to Mayhana and retired into the niche of the 
chapel in his own house, where he sat for seven years, 
saying continually, “Allah! Allah! Allah!”. As a result 
of this unceasing remembrance (dhikr), the way was 
opened for the flood of transcendental consciousness to 
burst into his heart and soul. It was not, however, 
the end of his ascetic training. In the years to come 
he redoubled his austere practices. His old interests 
and habits faded away. He discarded his books, which 
were formerly the object of his zealous study, and he 
prayed to God, saying, “O Lord, nothing is revealed 
to my heart by all this study and learning; it causes 
me to lose Thee, O God! Let me be able to do 
without it by giving me something in which I shall 
find Thee again”. The society or even the sight of men 
became unbearable to him and he wandered alone in 
desert and mountainous places and would often completely 
disappear for a month or more. At last, after a series 
of trials and vicissitudes extending over a number of 
years, he arrived at the end of the Path and attained 
to perfect illumination. We now see him as a Theo- 
sophist and Saint. It is true that in this higher stage 
he does not discontinue his austerities, but he now 
takes pains to hide them. His former aversion to the 
society of men has wholly disappeared; he now lives 
in their midst and moves about in their assemblies to 
teach and guide; having drunk the heavenly nectar he 
returns to his terrestrial abode. A change is also 
visible in his mode of life. Ascetic poverty and priva- 
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tion is replaced by an apparent ease and affluence. 
He treats the dervishes around him to sumptuous 
banquets, burns a whole bundle of aloes-wood in an 
oven, so that his neighbours may be able to enjoy the 
perfume with him, and orders a row of candles to be 
lighted in day-time. But a swaggering limb of the 
law, who had the temerity to rebuke the saint for 
his extravagance, miserably failed in his attempt to 
blow out the candles, for, as he set about puffing 
at them the flame flared over his face and burnt his 
moustache. It must be extremely dangerous to provoke a 
saint ! 


Suft Theosophy 

It may be explained that saintship is the realisation 
of the concept of Perfect Man (al-insanu’l-kamil), whose 
Spiritual experience is the foundation of the Sufi 
_theosophy. According to this theosophy the created 
world is the outward aspect of that which in its inward 
aspect is God. It holds that Being is one (the doctrine 
of wahdatu'l-wajid or unity of Being), that all apparent 
differences are modes, aspects and manifestations of 
Reality, that the phenomenal world is the outward 
expression of the Real (al-Haqq). The essence of God, the 
Absolute Essence (Dhat) is infinite and incomprehensible. 
No words can express or hint what the essence is, 
since it has no opposite or. like. A knowledge of the 
Essence or Pure Being is, however, conveyed to us 
through its attributes (sifat). The attributes of the 
Essence are the forms of thought by which it is manifested 
and made known, and the sum of these attributes is 
the universe, which is “phenomenal” only in the sense 
that it shows reality in the form of externality. 
Although from this point of view Essence and Attributes 
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appear to be distinct from each other, the two are 
ultimately identical. The so-called phenomenal world— 
the world of attributes—is no illusion; it really exists 
as the self-revelation or other self of the Absolute. 

While every appearance in the phenomenal world 
shows some attribute of reality, man is the microcosm 
in which all the attributes are united; he is an epitome 
of all the diverse aspects of the Absolute, inasmuch as 
he reflects not only the powers of nature but also the 
divine powers ‘as in a mirror’. 

According to a celebrated mystic, Husayn bin Mansur 
al-Hallaj (309 A.H.) who suffered martyrdom for declaring, 
“T am the Reality (ana’ ‘l-Haqq)”, the essence of 
Divine Essence is Love. Before the creation God loved 
Himself in absolute unity, and through love revealed 
Himself to Himself alone. Then, desiring to behold 
that love in-aloneness, that love without otherness and 
duality, as an external object, he brought forth from 
non-existence an image of Himself, endowed with all 
His attributes and names. This Divine image is Adam, 
in whom and by whom God is made manifest—divinity 
objectified in humanity. Hallaj, however, distinguishes 
the human nature (nasut) from the Divine (lahiut). 
Though mystically united they are not _ essentially 
identical and _ interchangeable. While at supreme 
moments a man may lose himself in God, he can never 
be identified with God absolutely. 

This brings us to the doctrine of annihilation of 
self (fana) which occupies a pivotal position in Sufi 
theosophy. While the heart (qalb) of man when cleansed 
and purified, is capable of reflecting the Divine attri- 
butes, his soul or spirit (ruh) is imbued with the love 
of God and is ever yearning for union with Him. 
The love which the human soul feels for its Creator 
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is in fact a reflex, as a great mystic has said, of the 
love which the Creator feels for His creatures. 

Fana is a pre-requisite of attaining spiritual perfec- 
tion and a unitive existence with God. It has both 
an ethical and a mystical side. In its ethical aspect 
fana is associated with safa, ‘purity’, signifying the 
emancipation of the soul. from all those base passions 
and desires with which it is afflicted; in other words, 
the extinction of the evil self (nafs) and the attainment 
of a moral transformation. In its mystical aspect fana 
is correlated with baqa, ‘abiding’, denoting an eternal 
life with God and partaking of His attributes, though 
not becoming identical with Him. The doctrine of 
infusion or incarnation (hulul), it may be noted, is 
definitely repudiated by authentic exponents of Sufism. 

Ultimately it is from Divine love that the ‘annihila- 
tion’ of Sufism, leading to union with the Divine Being, 
is derived, as the following passage from a well-known 
Sufi writer shows: “God divides the one substance of 
His love and bestows a particle thereof, as a peculiar 
gift, upon every one of His friends in proportion to 
their enravishment with Him; then he lets down upon 
that particle the shrouds of fleshliness and human nature 
and temperament and spirit, in order that by its 
powerful working it may transmute to its own quality 
all the particles that are attached to it, until the 
lover’s clay is wholly converted into love and all his 
acts and looks become so many properties of love. 
This state is named ‘union’ alike by those who regard 
the inward sense and the outward expression.” 


Sufism in Poetry 
In view of the above exposition one can easily 
understand that Divine love is the inspiration of the 
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mystical poetry of Islam (especially of the Persian 
School), which portrays, in the vivid colours of imagery 
and symbolism, the aspiration of the human soul 
towards God. The conception of God as the Divine 
Beloved has imparted to this poetry a distinct ethereal 
beauty, while in its lyrical forms it bears the impress 
of a soul set aflame by a transcendent love. It is the 
outpouring of a heart purified and sublimated by the 
fire of longing—a longing infinite and _ ceaseless. 
According to a Sufi writer, love is of two natures: the 
love which is tranquil and the love which is rapture. 
The former is found among both the elect and common 
folk, while the latter is found only among the elect and 
it leads direct to God. It is mostly love of this latter 
variety which is responsible for the creation of the 
mystic poetry; in other words, this poetry derives its 
inspiration from ecstasy, which is the only direct means 
of knowing God. But the road to the unitive state— 
the ultimate goal of the human soul—is long and 
arduous, beset with many a pitfall, and _ ecstatic 
experience is seldom abiding. There is usually an 
interval between the lower and higher states of ecstasy, 
full of intense aridity and acute suffering. The human 
soul, after having had a taste of nearness to God, is 
again returned to its former level. But this separation 
is a torture, a source of trial and affliction, for, how 
can it rest in peace after having experienced the 
rapture of union with the Divine Beloved? As the 
poet ‘Iraqi says : 


Whatever pain or grief there was 
In all the wide, wide world, 
They put the whole into a mass 
And named the thing as Love. 
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Nevertheless, it is this torture, this infinite yearning, 
which constitutes the essence of divine love and forms 
the central theme of Sufi mystical poetry. According 
to an early Sufi writer (al-Muhasibi, 3rd century A.H.), 
“the light of yearning is the light of love. When 
God kindles that lamp in the heart of His servant it 
burns fiercely in the crevices of his breast until he is 
lighted by it, and that lamp is. never extinguished.” 

Again, it is this light of yearning from which proceeds 
the cult of Beauty in Sufism. Having once enjoyed 
the experience of a unitive state with God and being 
restored to material life, the soul seeks after ‘the 
verdant pastures, the beautiful vistas, the fresh green 
gardens’ and every lovely thing in this physical world 
to console it, as examples of God’s handiwork, for the 
loss of the Artist’s own Presence : 


Not a vein is there, not a speck nor blush 
On the petals of the rose, 
But has come from the Mighty Artist’s brush, 
By which it in beauty blows. 
(Urdu poet) 


It may be explained that according to the mystic 
conception, beauty (jamal) is one of the great attributes 
of God. In fact, in the mystic’s vocabulary Truth, 
Reality and Beauty are synonymous terms. God is 
Absolute Beauty, as He is the Absolute Truth and 
Reality (al-Haqq). In the beauty of objects in the 
phenomenal world, the mystic finds a reflection of the 
Divine Beauty—not the least in that of the human form, 
man being a microcosm of the entire creation. Hence 
it is no wonder that the sight of a comely face never 
failed to throw a love-lorn mystic into transports of 
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ecstasy, making him oblivious of the censure to which 
he might expose himself by his apparent infatuation 
with a phenomenon. Yet, the eye of the mystic sees 
only the Reality behind the veil and is free from 
the least taint of sensuality. Thus, in an old Memoir 
we have the story of the Persian poet ‘Iraqi who, on 
being reproved by his spiritual preceptor for losing himself 
in the contemplation of the handsome features of an artisan 
lad in the bazar, said with simple innocence “O Shaikh ! 
Where is the Other that thou seest Two”, meaning thereby 
that God alone exists and there is no other existence. 

Not that an earthly love is quite ruled out from a 
mystic’s spiritual horizon. In an intensely spiritualized 
form an earthly love may well serve as a bridge or 
stepping-stone to Divine Love. So one should not fear, 
as the Persian poet Jami tells us, “to drink wine from 
Form’s flagon”, taking care, however, not to linger on 
the bridge, which on the other hand, should be 
traversed with all possible speed. According to the great 
mystic Ibn al-’Arabi, lovers (of the classical type, such 
as Qays and Ghaylan) are a pattern to the gnostics, 
because God only afflicted them with love for human 
beings in order that He might show, by means of them, 
the falseness of those who pretend to love Him, and yet 
feel no such transport and rapture as deprived these 
enamoured men of their reason, and made them uncon- 
scious of themselves. 

The romantic poetry of Sufism, no less than its 
lyrical form, proceeds from this allegory of love, which 
is so fundamental in Sufi thought. All the love romances 
and allegories of the Sufi poetry—the tales of Layla 
and Majnun, Yusuf and Zulaykha, Shirin and Farhad 
etc—are ‘shadow pictures’ of the soul’s passionate longing 
to be reunited with the Divine Essence. 
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Sufi Ideals 

Sufism constitutes the spiritual element in Islam, 
as distinguished from its Law and Theology. It is not 
a system composed of rules and principles, but a moral 
disposition which seeks to realise the highest aspirations 
of the human spirit through a ceaseless endeavour to 
attain perfection. Complacency or self-satisfaction is 
the very antithesis of Sufism. “Even if you should 
attain to the Throne of Glory”, says a_ well-known 
exponent, “do not cease each moment to say: ‘Is 
there more than this?’ Plunge yourself into the Sea 
of Gnosis, or if you can not do that, sprinkle the dust 
of the road upon your head”. 

The love which the gnostic feels for the Divine Being 
has a universal aspect, inasmuch as. it embraces the whole 
Creation. To love and cherish God’s creatures is the 
primary aim of the gnostic and the highest form of 
devotion. No one is more enamoured of the maxim— 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small” 


than the gnostic who has attained spiritual perfection. 

According to a Sufi writer when God loves a 
man He bestows upon him three qualities in token 
thereof; a bounty like that of the sea, a sympathy 
like that of the sun, and a. humility like that of the 
earth. “If men seek to draw near to God”, _ says 
another great mystic, “they must seek Him in the 
hearts of men. They should speak well of all men, 
whether present or absent. To bring joy to a single 
heart is better than to build many shrines for worship, 
and to enslave one soul by kindness is worth more 
than the setting free of a thousand slaves’. 
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The role of the saint as a spiritual preceptor 
proceeds from a similar feeling of compassionate love 
towards God’s creatures; whom he would fain bring 
into his own happy state. It is this feeling of love 
which makes the saint “descend from the mountain of 
transfiguration to the lower levels of this world, so 
that the weak may seek out his company and may 
kindle their lights at the radiance which the saint has 
brought from the heavenly places”. 

It may be observed that for some Sufis absorption 
in the ecstasy of “fana” is the end of their spiritual 
journey. The heady wine of Divine love makes them 
quite oblivious of their surroundings, and henceforth 
no relation exists between them and the material world. 
But these ‘God-intoxicated’ who do not return to 
sobriety, have fallen short of the highest perfection 
which comprehends both the inward and the outward 
aspects of the Divine Being. To abide in God (baqa) 
after passing away from self (fana) is the mark of the 
Perfect Man who not only jonrneys to God, i.e. passes 
away from plurality to unity, but continuing the 
unitive state, returns to the phenomenal world from 
which he set out. In this descent 


‘‘He make the Law his upper garment 
And the mystic Path his inner garment”, 


for, he brings down and displays the Truth to mankind 
while fulfilling the duties of the religious law. ‘That 
is the true man of God”, says an exponent, “who sits 
in the midst of his fellow-men, and rises up and eats 
and buys and sells amongst other people, and who 
marries and has wife and children, and yet is never 
for one moment forgetful of God”. 
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What is the world ? *Tis but forsooth 
To heed not God in life ! 
And not your cherished goods or gold, 


Nor yet your son or wife ! 
(Jalaluddin Rumi) 


The Valley of Gnosis has neither beginning nor 
end, and the road of mystic knowledge hidden therein 
is revealed to each traveller according to his aptitude 
and capacity for receiving illumination. Since there 
are different ways of making the journey, no two birds 
will fly alike. Some fly with the speed of wind, others 
flutter and hesitate; some fly high, others graze along 
the ground. Each finds his own place in the knowledge 
of the Truth ; each worships God according to his own 
lights. The true gnostic has no quarrel with any one on 
this score. For Ibnu'l-Arabi, the ‘Doctor Maximus’ of 
Sufism, all roads lead to Mecca : 


‘Within my heart all forms may find a place, 
The cloisters of the monk, the idol’s fane 

A pasture for the gazelles, the Sacred House 
Of God, to which all Muslims turn their face : 
The Tables of the Jewish Law, the Word 

Of God, revealed unto His Prophet true 

Love is the faith I hold and whereso’er 

His camels turn, the one true faith is there”’. 


(Translated by Margaret Smith.) 


INDIAN STUDIES IN POLAND: 
STANISLAW SCHAYER 


By 


Dr. ARNOLD Kunst 


AFTER the death of Stanislaw Schayer in 1941, it was 
remarked in connexion with his role in the organization 
and promotion of Oriental studies in Warsaw, that with 
the establishment of the Oriental Institute at the Warsaw 
University, which was largely the result of his efforts, 
Indology in Poland was fixed as a branch of studies 
on a basis equal to other humane studies. 

To begin his biography from the period near to 
its end, and close to myself who intensely participated 
in this phase of his life, Schayer arrived with his wife 
in London towards the end of August 1939. Impervious 
to any suggestion to stay on in England, worn out and 
prepared to face the worst—his habitually clear thinking 
bore no illusions—he packed up and went after three 
days of an unhappy sojourn in London. After a 
roundabout journey through Scandinavia, Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, he and his wife reached 
Warsaw on the 7th of September 1939, the date when 
the general exodus from the capital was sounded. 

Soon thereafter, the Institute of Oriental Studies 
of the University of Warsaw at Krdlewska Street in 
Warsaw was bombed out and burnt down with much 
of its valuable library acquired largely as the result of 
Schayer’s efforts and organizational ability. Schayer’s 
health was giving way, asthma appearing to give more 
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trouble than the chronic TB. He was reasonably well 
looked after in the Otwock sanatorium, where he died 
at the age of 42. 

In 1916 he entered the University of Warsaw, 
where he studied classical languages. His study in the 
Warsaw University was, however, of short duration. 
He soon moved to Germany, where he embarked at 
the Heidelberg University for the first time on  syste- 
matic studies of Indian philology. There he was a pupil 
of the two well-known scholars, Bruno Liebich and 
Max Walleser. He did not neglect his philosophical 
training, which he was undergoing under Hans Driesch, 
the then notable German biologist, philosopher and 
psychologist. Schayer often mentioned Driesch as a 
teacher, to whom he owed much. It is possible that 
in his article on Somatism in Indian Psychology (“Bulletin 
International de l’Académie Polonaise des Sciences et des 
Lettres”, Cracow, 1936) it was the inspiration of Driesch, 
the pioneer of anti-mechanism in psychology and of 
dynamic vitalism, that caused Schayer to go into the 
analysis of the systems of Indian psychology. 

After a while Schayer moved to Freiburg. There 
he studied philosophy with Heinrich Rickert, the leading 
member of the South-west German school of Neo- 
Kantianists. His theory of culture values and studies on 
epistemology experienced a new turn with the rising 
of Husserl’s principle of. phenomenology. Whether 
or not Schayer was attending Husserl’s lectures in 
Freiburg, I could not establish for certain. In Freiburg, 
at the age of 22, Schayer obtained his doctor’s degree 
for the thesis on the Vorbereiten zur Geschichte der 
Mahayanistischen Erlésungslehre (‘Zeitschrift fiir Buddhis- 
mus”, Munich, 1921), probably under the guidance of 
E. Leumann. Soon thereafter he moved to Munich 
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where he continued his study under Lucian Schermann. 
Schayer’s sojourn in Munich fell in the most critical 
time which Germany was undergoing in the _post- 
Versailles period, both intellectually and economically. 
It was the peak of inflation and severe food shortages. 
Hardships suffered by Schayer at that time are likely 
to have prepared the background for his TB which 
set in so forcefully a few years later. These were also 
the days of the revolutionary fight in Germany which 
in Munich began in November 1918. 

Having decided not to pursue his career in Germany, 
Schayer returned to Poland and was habilitated in 1924 
by Professor Andrzej Gawronski at the University ot 
Lwow ; two years later the habilitation was transferred 
to the Warsaw University. As the position of a “docent” 
was unpaid, he taught German, elementary philosophy 
and classics in a secondary school of a little provincial 
town. He eagerly accepted, a little later, teaching 
offers from three schools in Warsaw, which gave him 
the opportunity of being closer to the University and 
the literary and scholarly events. When he married in 
1925, he already was paid commissioned lectures at the 
University of Warsaw. He _ became extraordinary 
professor of Indian philology at the end of 1930; the 
chair of full professor was granted him in 1938. For 
all practical purposes he held it for one year only. 

In 1928 he was overtaken by tuberculosis which 
was never to leave him. Yet in all the years of ailment 
I never remember him to have missed a lecture or to 
delay what was to be accomplished at a given deadline. 
He was well looked after and was master of his time, 
which he scrupulously divided between work and 
recuperation. The disease seemed at times to lend him 


added energy and speed. 
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Schayer’s scholarly activity may be described as 
clearly falling under two categories which completely 
supplement each other. 

The first is his organizational work in the field of 
Indian studies. When he emerged in Poland in 1924 
after completing his thesis in Germany, there was no 
organized study in Indian philology in Warsaw. Lwow 
was at that time leading in studies in Sanskrit under 
the guidance of Andrzej Gawronski, the actual founder 
of systematic scholarship in the field in Poland. After 
Gawronski’s death in 1927, Lwow, with an already 
established Oriental Institute at its University, was 
conducting regular studies under Stefan Stasiak, professor 
of Indian philology, and with Eugeniusz Sluszkiewicz, 
now professor of Indian philology in the Warsaw 
University, attached to the chair of comparative linguistics 
occupied by Jerzy Kurylowicz. Indian studies were also 
conducted in Cracow by Helena Willman-Grabowska, 
and Sanskrit was taught by Rozwadowski. With the 
exception of comparative linguistic studies, where Sanskrit 
was studied in an ancillary manner, no Sanskrit courses 
and, even less so, courses of Indian culture, literature 
or philosophy were held anywhere at the University of 
Warsaw. 

Schayer’s ambition was to establish in the capital 
of Poland an institute which not only would open 
opportunities for young people for regular study of Indian 
culture and languages, but would also provide for an 
outpost enabling students to study other Oriental 
cultures. Lwédw had an_ institute headed by Z. 
Smogorzewski and W. Kotwicz, Cracow conducted 
Oriental studies under the leadership of T. Kowalski. 
There were other prominent or promising scholars in 
the two Universities or even in Warsaw, who were 
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either teaching under the camouflage of another chair— 
Schayer himself was first appointed in 1929 associate 
professor for philosophy—or were attached as assistants 
to professors who had no more suitable placements for 
them. 

On the 6th of November 1932 the Oriental Institute 
at the University of Warsaw eventually came to life, 
the result of Schayer’s, and others’ assisting him, 
unremitting efforts. 

First a humble room on the premises of the 
University, then in its own location in Krélewska Street, 
it offered hospitality to scholars of high calibre like 


A. Zajaczkowski, J. Jaworski, W. Jablonski, R. Ranoszek, 


S. Przeworski and others. Schayer’s seminar for Indology 
soon housed a library, small but well selected, reputed 
to be better than some in the leading European 
Universities. 

In order to realize the importance of Schayer’s 
achievements it should be remembered that the knowledge 
of the East was in Poland saturated with many 
prejudices. Some of them worked directly against the 
development of genuine research; others could easily 
lead it astray. Thus, a number of people believed that 
Poland faced many more important matters than studies 
on India or other Asian countries. Right or wrong, 
this conviction seemed to draw some justification from 
the economic and political situation of the country. 
This view was shared, for instance, by some departments 
of the Ministry of Education. As a result, the needs 
of Oriental studies did not find too much understanding 
in the official circles. 

On the other hand, there was in the Polish public 
as in some other countries of Europe and America, a 
kind of an uncritical enthusiasm for everything Eastern, 
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a wide-spread admiration for the “Oriental wisdom” 
(“ex Oriente lux”) and similar phenomena. India was 
the first and foremost victim of this enthusiasm. 
Philosophy and religion of Hinduism and Buddhism 
were at first imported to Europe mostly by English, 
French and German theosophists and presented to the 
public in their own interpretation. Owing to this, 
more serious interests did not reach beyond a small 
circle of scholars. Instead, a conception of cheap and 
primitive philosophical and religious ideas was introduced 
to the Polish public as the quintessence of the “Oriental 
wisdom”. It is obvious that this view took particularly 
firm roots in countries where the scope of Oriental 
studies was limited. The work of a small group of 
scholars could not effectively counteract the unscholarly 
approach. 

With the platform firmly established and the prestige 
to Indian studies duly accorded in the faculty, Schayer 
felt more secure in disseminating his views on both the 
knowledge and the substance of Indian culture, reli- 
gions and philosophy, for the benefit of the Polish 
lay public at large. He embarked on a series of 
activities, one of which was the publication of popular 
books which would familiarize the Polish public with 
the principles of Indian philosophy and religions, and 
with Indian literature and culture. In this period fall 
his major popular publications on Brahmanism, Buddha 
and Buddhism, on the philosophical methods of the 
Indians, and Indian and Iranian religions. In the 
period preceding these major, popularly written reli- 
giological and philosophical works, he published some 
of his translations from Sanskrit, amongst them Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntala, Tagore’s poems from Bengali, and some essays 
on the Indian theatre, literature, the Upanishads, etc. 
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Another step towards informed popularization of 
knowledge of Indian culture was the founding of the 
“Society of Friends of India” (“Towarzystwo Przyjaciél 
Indii’) which held its periodical meetings with the 
objective of exchanging information and views on ancient 
and modern art, literature, political and current events 
in India. 

Yet another organizational activity of Schayer, this 
time intended to attract attention from abroad to Polish 
achievements in Oriental scholarship, was marked by 
the foundation of a periodical ‘“Biuletyn’ with the 
English subtitle “The Polish Bulletin of Oriental Studies”. 
It was an organ of the Institute and the Oriental 
Section of the “Warsaw Society of Learning” 
(““Warszawskie Towarzystwo Naukowe’”’). 

A close contact between Polish and _ particularly 
French, British and Belgian scholars in the field of 
Indian research was one of Schayer’s successful achieve- 
ments. During the holding of the chair by Schayer 
prominent scholars such as V. Lesny, Paul Tuxen, Jean 
Przyluski_ visited Warsaw and_ delivered _ lectures. 
Graduates or well-nigh established scholars like L. 
Skurzak and C. Regamey went for further education to 
France and England, while lecturers of modern languages 
or scholars from abroad, like Maryla Falk, came to 
work in Warsaw. _ 

Nobody was ever more conscious than Schayer of 
the difficulties faced as a rule by a student entering the 
University : difficulties in the pursuance of his studies 
and difficulties of financial nature. A student embarking 
on Oriental studies faced perhaps double difficulty : he 
had practically no text books in Polish (Gawronski’s 
Sanskrit Grammar was not published before 1932) and 
to the current financial difficulties were added poor 
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prospects for the future. The solution to the first 
category of difficulty Schayer envisaged in the publication 
of text books familiarizing the student with, at least, 
the elements of the problem. In 1930, he published 
his history of Indian Literature, and later the textbook 
on religions mentioned before. He had further plans, 
but life was shorter than designs. He was _indefati- 
guable in his efforts to meet the other type of students’ 
difficulty : funds. Scholarships for study in Warsaw 
and abroad were very difficult to obtain and a /ortiori 
more difficult for such impractical subjects like Indian 
philology. Yet Schayer usually succeeded in obtaining 
them for those whom he considered deserving. 

Schayer’s contribution to research in religions and 
philosophies of India is, in the light of his short life, 
particularly significant. Until the twentieth century, 
Poland could not claim any independent achievements 
or, in fact, any tradition established in the field of 
study of Indian culture. Outbursts of interest by the 
19th century scholars such as J. Lelewel (contributions 
to Indian history, astrology and astronomy), Dunin L. 
Borkowski (translations from Bhartrhari) and W. S. 
Majewski (the first Sanskrit grammar to appear in 
Poland in Devanagari print) were only glimpses into 
some of the fragments of systematic studies and disco- 
veries in Indian culture, occupying Europe at that time. 
Due to obvious circumstances, actual studies on India 
did not begin in Poland till 1919, when Gawronski 
established his Institute at Lwow. Soon thereafter, a 
small but select group of Polish scholars established 
itself in the country. 

As has been said, Schayer began his study of India 
in Germany. His professors were scholars of high 
standing, but of interest not always and entirely corres- 
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ponding to his desires. From scholars like Bruno 
Liebich and Ernst Leumann he could acquire a thorough 
knowledge of language and literature. His work with 
Max Walleser of Heidelberg, the expert in Buddhism 
and particularly in the Madhyamika School, may not 
have been very fruitful, as it fell in the earliest stage 
of Schayer’s university studies, when he was not yet 
sufficiently equipped to be affected by Walleser’s theories. 
Whatever the case, Schayer’s philosophical and _religio- 
logical predilection led him to divide his time of 
university study into two major subjects which he 
followed scrupulously to the end: Indian philology and 
Western philosophy. The latter was to help him in 
the formulation of Indian philosophical principles which, 
he believed, were to a high degree translatable into 
Western conceptions without losing their intrinsic origi- 
nality. However controversial this interpretation may 
be, Schayer gave in his work ample evidence that 
Western methods and terminology are supple enough 
to be used as an instrument for finding solutions to 
problems of Indian philosophies and logical systems. 
His thesis on the Vorbereiten zur Geschichte der Mahayanis- 
tischen Erlosungslehre already reveals this method of 
analysis. The thesis was translated into English by 
R. T. Knight in 1923 and published by Probsthain 
as Mahayana Doctrine of Salvation. 

While mainly engaged in philosophic and soteriolo- 
gical problems of the Mahayana Buddhism, and more 
particularly in the Madhyamika exegesis of Buddha’s 
doctrines, he contributed largely in the period till the 
early thirties to the knowledge of Hinduism by articles 
on the structure of the magic conception according to 
the Atharva-Veda and the Brahmanas, on the meaning 
of the word “Upanisads’, Indian Philosophy as the 
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Problem of the Present Times, the Transience of 
Existence (anityata), on Indian logic and the methods 
of the Nyaya-analysis. 

It may be said that in this period, roughly till 
1930, his work is passively under the influence of his 
German teachers, whose many doctrines he could never 
wholly accept, but whose methods of research he 
followed, possibly by force of habit. The methods 
acquired were no doubt thorough, and even if often 
founded on anthropological or metaphysical misconcep- 
tions, could serve as a sound instrument to be used 
in further research. 

Open opposition to German interpretation of Indian 
and Buddhist philosophy and religion, voiced sporadically 
and in general terms by Schayer before, through small 
articles or statements, had not become part of Schayer’s 
approach to his study of India and Indian philosophy 
before approximately 1930. 

This opposition which reflects Schayer’s interest and 
development of his work can be broadly described to 
fall into three main categories i.e. the general approach 
to Indian culture, the conception of Buddhism, and 
the interpretation of logic. 

The first category, which will also branch out into 
other fields of interest, is marked by Schayer’s rebellion 
against the “Indo-Germanisch” or the Indo-European 
approach to Indian culture, applied by German 
Indology. The Vedic Aryans represented to the Germans 
their Indo-Germanic ancestors, while the Aryan culture 
was but a predecessor to German culture, unblemished 
by any later influence. The whole civilization of 
ancient India was thus viewed as the creation of Indo- 
Aryans. Schayer’s sensitivity to the thus arisen inaccu- 
racies and the sterility of results attainable on the 
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basis of these theories, turned his mind towards the 
further West, and particularly France, where to the 
forefront came the name of Jean Przyluski and his 
theories, initiated by an at first seemingly insignificant 
article De quelques noms anaryens en indo-aryen (“Memoires 
de la Société de Linguistique”, Paris, 1921). This and 
other contributions of Przyluski tended to establish the 
now obvious truth that the Aryan element was one, 
the youngest, amongst other elements contributing to 
what is known as Indian culture. Przyluski’s interest 
was mainly directed towards the separation of the 
Australo-Asian element from the material known to the 
scholar heretofore. The existence of the Australo-Asian 
factor in the languages of India was already recorded 
by others and particularly by Sylvain Levi. On the 
other hand, the revival of Dravidian studies in India 
corroborated the correctness of the newly entered path 
of research. It would be outside the scope of this note 
to go into the scientific details of this branch of 
research and its accuracy, soon shaken by later 
discoveries and by the establishment of influences of 
the Uralo-Altaian group of languages. The general 
acceptance of the not-solely-Aryan theory was a revela- 
tion to Schayer, and it would seem that not only his 
mind was relieved by the new discovery, but so was 
also his conception of ethical approach to scholarship. 
He had rebelled before against the romantic approach 
perpetuated by German scholarship, but he lacked the 
scientific proof to combat it. French Indology succourred 
him, in that it provided the necessary evidence which 
had been wanting or vaguely scattered in conjectures. 
When he delivered his speech at the bestowal of the 
honorary doctor's degree to Jean Przyluski in Warsaw, 
he said amongst other things: “As early as in the 
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Rgveda we encounter non-Aryan elements of most divers 
origin. Thus the myth is exploded of the “pure” 
Aryan culture of India, which, in the eyes of German 
romantics and their followers, was to justify the purpose 
and value of study of Indian culture”. 

Schayer’s general interpretation of the value of 
Indological studies became thus defined as being directed 
towards the discovery of the complex stages of develop- 
ment of Indian culture within the framework of the 
history of events inside Asia. This so defined objective 
of Schayer’s research found its particular reflection in 
his interpretation of Buddhism, its historical background, 
doctrines, and specific religious and philosophical aspects. 

An excerpt from Otto Strauss’ review of Schayer’s 
Ausgewahlte Kapitel aus der Prasannapada, in the “Oriental- 
istische Literaturzeitung’” is characteristic enough to 
show the reaction of an eminent historian of Indian 
philosophy to Schayer’s views. O. Strauss says: ‘Next 
Schayer turns quite sharply against the interpretation 
by a generation of scholars whom we recognize as our 
teachers. This interpretation, according to Schayer, has, 
under the influence of protestantism, drawn particular 
attention to the reconstruction of the authentic doctrine 
of the original Buddhist community, and has considered 
as a digression everything younger than this original 
community. Schayer believes that the ascertainment 
of the original doctrine, though he will not deny its 
importance, ‘is neither the only nor the most important 
problem’. It is obvious that it is not the only problem, 
since, thanks to the translation from Chinese of the 
Abhidharmakoga by de la Vallée Poussin (1872—1931) 
we have now gained knowledge of the scholastic 
Hinayana, that was denied to the preceeding generation 
of scholars.. Those [like Schayer] systematically disposed, 
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trained in the subtleties of modern philosophy and 
well-versed in Buddhist scholastics, will always hold 
the exegesis of more recent systems to be of greatest 
importance ; they will also give preference to this task, 
because here the results are within easy reach and 
are based on unequivocal evidence”. 

This diplomatically phrased passage, which simul- 

taneously bows to the ancestors and lights a candle to 
scholarship, salvages the importance of the Hinayana 
orthodoxy and flatteringly snubs. Schayer and _ those 
like him for search of easy results: it eschews however 
any reference to the principle, which was at the bottom 
of Schayer’s contention: the refutation of the trend to 
study India as an Indo-Germanic myth instead of India 
in the setting of Asia’s true historical and anthropological 
background. 
For Schayer, Buddhism was an historical pheno- 
menon, an act of evolution, the origin of which is not 
to be sought in the appearance of an _ individual 
teacher, nor is the end of it to be sought in Gautama 
Buddha’s death. The Hinayana tradition upheld by 
the Theravadins was neither closer nor more orthodox 
or purer than the Mahayana, both being various 
phases of development of one_ religio-philosophical 
movement. The thesis of Glasenapp, that not before 
Asoka did Buddhism develop into a universal religion, 
the theory of T. Stcherbatsky that Buddhism was not 
a religion before its Mahayana phase, as well as other 
similar theories, including those of B. K. Sarkar, were 
vigorously denied by Schayer. Along with Senart, de 
la Vallée Poussin and Przyluski, Schayer maintained 
that Buddhism was in the first place a religion, and 
that its philosophy was only a superstructure imposed 
on the emotional and irrational i.e. religious experience. 
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This conception was closely accompanied by the 
belief in the principle that, no matter at what stage 
of its history and in how many diversifications through 
numerous sects and schools Buddhism developed, it 
always remained a homogeneous religious movement 
and was to be viewed as such. In his Das mahdayanistische 
Absolutum nach der Lehre der Madhyamikas which is 
conceived as a reply to Stcherbatsky’s review of 
Schayer’s <Ausgewahlie Kapitel aus der Prasannapada, 
Schayer, referring to Stcherbatsky’s Kant-pervaded 
exegesis of the Madhyamika conception of the absolute, 
repeats what he had said once in the Ausgewahlte 
Kapitel. He had objected there, as he did later, to the 
danger of isolated treatments of certain elements in a 
philosophical system without having first established the 
position of these elements in the system itself. 

_ It is indeed impossible to venture in this note into 
the details of interpretation given by Schayer in his 
elaborate analysis of various concepts included in the 
Mahayana philosophical speculations. But the foregoing 
may serve as sufficient evidence to support the view 
that his main effort was to understand Buddhism as a 
homogeneous religion and philosophy where diversified 
theses and theories were not to demonstrate the 
haphazardness of individual interpretations, but prove that 
through the variety of concepts leading to the formation 
of schools and sects, evidence was given of the deep’ 
and living interest of the devouts in the essential 
principle of the Buddhist system. In this vein Schayer’s 
further elaboration of the concept of Nagarjuna’s 
Siinyata, to be conceived not as a nihilist approach but 
as a positive conception of the absolute, gained its 
recognition amongst scholars as coinciding with the 
general interpretation of the Madhyamika philosophers. 
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Schayer’s disappointment with Stcherbatsky’s disavowal 
of his own theory of the absolute as originally presented 
in his Conception of Buddhist Nirvana gave him occasion 
for a very clear presentation of views on the subject, 
where in most cases he refutes Stcherbatsky’s Kantian 


approach. 
To my knowledge, Schayer never expressly quoted 


in his work Husserl, with whose theory of phenomeno- 
logy he was familiar. Whether or not his otherwise 
philosophically _well-substantiated refutation of the 
Kantian approach is based on Husserlian approach is 
not easy to judge; nor is it obvious to attribute to 
Schayer the use of the Husserlian method in his analysis 
of the Mahayana absolute; he may have found himself 
compelled by the nature of the substance to apply this 
method, no matter whether he was familiar with 
Husserl or not. The Mahayana absolute contains the 
elements of consciousness, and in the concept of the 
sarva-sattva-citta of Avatamsa is implied the immanent 
consciousness of all living beings similar to the concept 
adopted by Husserl. 

Being engaged ever more deeply in the research on 
Buddhism, in the later years of his work Schayer learnt 
Tibetan and the elements of Chinese to widen the 
scope of his knowledge. Thus was a field opened to 
him which he hoped to exploit, but which he did in 
a limited way only, as the interruption of his scholarly 
career by war and its conclusion by death left little 
opportunity. 

The pre-occupation with the ontological and the 
metaphysical in Buddhism (see also his Contribution to the 
Problem of Time in Indian Philosophy, Polish Academy of 
Science, Cracow, 1938, the greater part of which is devoted 
to the conception of time in Buddhism; Part III of 
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the publication forms the translation and analysis of The 
Three Times of Santaraksita with Kamalasila’s Commentary) 
also somewhat reduced Schayer’s interest in his later 
years in the study of Indian or, more particularly, 
Buddhist logic. During his visit in London he mentioned 
to me that he had had enough of this subject and 
“would rather leave it to his successors’. His contri- 
bution to Indian logic, though scarce in volume is of 
quite particular interest, as he has for the first time 
attempted to formulate formalistically the nyaya and the 
Buddhist types of syllogism. 

His contention that the Indian anumana cannot be 
either identified with the Aristotelian syllogism, or 
analysed by Aristotelian methods, was based on the premise 
that the Indian logic operates as a rule with assertions 
and assertion variables, whereas Aristotle deals with 
names and name variables. Such interpretation, he 
maintained, can already be attributed to Indian texts 
which, as for instance the Kathavatthu and the Commen- 
tary of Buddhaghosa, knew the principles of the assertion 
variables. The examples given by Shwe Zan Aung in 
his Points of Controversy, in which name variables are 
used, point to the application of the modus tollendo tollens, 
which, however, contrary to Aung’s analysis, operate 
with relations of assertions, not names. Whereas the 
modus tollendo tollens may be said to be universally 
applied by the Buddhist in defeating his opponent, the 
Madhyamika, as opposed to the Theravadin or even 
the naiyayika, modifies this method by its application to 
negative dialectics, which is eventually reduced to the 
prasanga-vakya, i.e. the theory of, so to say, reductio ad 
absurdum of the opponent’s statement. (Reductio ad 
absurdum is not an absolutely precise rendering of 
prasanga-vakya). In his series of small articles entitled 
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Studies of Indian Logic Schayer endeavoured to prove his 
points and went into details, the analysis of which is 
far beyond the scope of this note. 

The repercussion of his theories cannot be claimed 
to be vigorous or enthusiastic, nor can the opposite be 
stated. Indian logic has so far not become the subject 
of study for logicians in general. It is even a fact, and 
indeed a regrettable one, that with very few exceptions 
even Sanskrit scholars give so little of their time 
to this important subject. The greater therefore is 
Schayer’s merit in not only encouraging the study of 
Buddhist logic but giving it a slant, which may make 
it a fascinating subject for further inquiry. 

To conclude this sketch, it should be added that 
his interest in modern India, her struggles for indepen- 
dence and her contributions to the world culture were 
not alien to him. The establishment of the “Society 
of Friends of India”, translations from Tagore, reviews 
of modern works (Gawronski’s translation of Tagore’s 
Sadhana, Romain Rolland’s monograph on Mahatma 
Gandhi) bear testimony to this interest.* 


*From an article in the “Rocznik Orientalistyczny”, Tom XXI, 
Warsaw, 1957. 


THE VIGIL 


A Novel in Bengali by Satinath Bhaduri 
Translated by 


Lita Ray and Ajrr MUKHERJEE 


Tue last night in the life of Bilu, a young nationalist, is the subject 
of this famous novel. He has been condemned to death for sabotage 
during the 1942 Nationalist movement on the evidence given at the 
trial by his younger brother, Nilu. Nilu is a Communist and Bilu 
a Socialist. Their father, the Headmaster of a Government High 
School who resigned his post to follow Mahatma Gandhi, is in the 
same prison. So is their mother. The story is given here in a drastically 
abridged form. 


I, THE CONDEMNED CELL 
[ Bixu J 


Tue pale light of twilight is glimmering on the topmost 
branch of the peepal in No. 2 Ward. Within a short 
while everything will be covered with darkness. Silence 
will take its turn, throughout the night. That is, perhaps, 
the reason for so much restlessness, so much shaking 
of wings, so much joy, as much joy as can be wrested 
away from time at the last moment. Is this really the 
reason why birds are so excited and lively in the 
evening ? Birds flutter their wings even during the night. 
We spent once the whole night beneath a big 
banyan, the time we came home from a meeting. It 
is said that leprosy is cured by lying on the ground 
there. People travel long distances for the cure. A 
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large number of lepers were lying about under the tree. 
Nilu was with me. What a noise the birds made with 
their wings the whole night long. 

The red glow of the evening is paling. The upper 
storey of the prison’s watch tower can also be seen from 
here. Written in large white letters on it are the words, 
Purnea Central Jail, Bihar. 

- There is no one to talk to. My only connection 
. with the world outside my cell is through the ear. 
There are walls all around me but my ears are always 
alert, eager for any sound from outside. And is this 
huge place, the Purnea Central Jail, not like a town? 
Ordinarily some twenty-five hundred prisoners live here. 
Now—in the month of May, 1943—there are four and 
a half thousand. It is surprising there are not more. 
The people of our country will starve on the roads but 
they will not do anything that will put them in jail. 
From my place here I was able to count the number 
of times the stretcher went to and fro from the hospital 
after the political prisoners were beaten up the other day. 

What mosquitoes! There is no defence against them 
once the sun is down. The prison Superintendent 
came to ask if I needed anything, that is, he would 
give anything that is permissible. I felt most tempted 
to ask for a mosquito net, but when it came to the 
point I couldn’t say it. My self-respect was hurt. I 
said, “Thank you. I am very comfortable. I do not 
require anything.” 

I felt quite pleased with myself when I told the 
Superintendent that I did not need anything, not only 
pleased, proud. The All-powerful Superintendent... After 
I had given my answer to his question I could not 
look at any of the others. Everything seemed to blur. 
Yet I wanted to know the effect my answer had on 
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them. I felt like the hero of a drama...Tears used to 
spring to my eyes when Santoshda told me stories of 
the Swadeshi movement as a child...the vision of the 
immortal dead floated before me. I compared myself 
to him. That memory. His story used to make me 
weep. Have the hearts of those who have heard my 
story not been stirred? Perhaps not. They see this 
sort of thing all the time. They are elderly, experienced 
in the world, not impetuous or emotional like the young. 
I seem to want people to praise me, to talk about 
me—in this I am weak. At times I suspect myself. 
Am I more concerned for my name and fame than for 
the future of the country? Is it true? I have never, 
even for a single day, lost myself in the coarser 
pleasures of life; I have never considered my personal 
happiness, suffering or future. Is it unfair if I want 
my countrymen to speak of me with approval, with 
praise? The Assistant Jailor may have gone at once to 
the Upper Division Ward to tell the other political 
prisoners about me. Father is in that Ward. They 
will certainly tell him. Father is unperturbable. There 
is no way of knowing what he feels from his face or 
manner. He is sitting a little apart, spinning. His 
thread blurs; there is water in the corner of his eyes. 
But no, I do not expect Father to betray as much 
emotion as that. Perhaps he will be a little absent- 
minded, his absorption in his spinning wheel may falter, 
his thread will break once or twice more than usual... 

“Have you eaten, Babu ?” 

The thread of my thoughts has snapped. The 
warder is standing in front of me. There is a trace 
of sympathy in the tone of his voice. He brought a 
light and set it outside a long time ago. I had not 
noticed. 
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“What time is it?” I asked the warder without 
answering his question. 

“Time to change guards.” The warder has _ not 
forgotten his question. Again he has asked, “You haven't 
eaten ?” 

He noticed that my meal has not been touched. “No, 
I am not hungry.” I answer. 

The new warder has come. I had not noticed. 
When he asked me, “Babu, would you like a smoke ?” 
I was startled out of my reverie. 

Even the warders wish to be intimate with me today 
-—can they do anything for me? Can they please me? 
This sympathy is spontaneous. It is not in the least 
affected. Perhaps my refusal has hurt him a little. 

There are five prisoners in the ‘condemned’ cells 
as these cells are called in the jail jargon. This ward 
itself is called the ‘gallows’ ward. 

I do not like it when the warder calls me a 
a ‘convict’. It seems to me he should use some politer 
word. The warder only speaks the truth. What else 
should he call me? Today I am the chief convict in 
this jail. The man in Cell No. 1 is the man who is 
the next to be executed. Beyond Cell No. 1 is a 
door. This door is opened only to take a prisoner to 
the gallows. The rest of the time it is shut. I would 
like to get a look at that door once before the supreme 
moment. Is the lock rusty? All that stands between 
me and death is this door. Yet my heart protests 
when I am called a convict. It hurts. I am not an 
honoured patriot in the eyes of the warder. I expect 
admiration from him—if not in fact, at least in manner. 
Admiration for my sacrifice. I am giving my life for 
these people and where is their gratitude? Instead of 
gratitude they offer me sympathy. 
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Mother is in the women’s section of the prison. She 
will not sleep tonight. Probably she has let down her 
mosquito net and is sitting inside it telling her beads. 
Whenever she feels upset about anything she sits down 
to tell her beads. 

The sound of heavy military boots on the cement 
courtyard. Three new sepoys appear. ‘They take over 
from the warder, examining the lock. 

From Cell No. 10 floats the line of a song: ‘Our 
martyrs’ squad !” 

Why do I keep on thinking about Nilu? Is it because 
of the thing I want to forget? My unconscious mind 
refuses to accept what I have been telling myself over 
and over again these last few days. I know that Nilu 
only did his duty when he gave evidence against me. 
No self-respecting, truthful political worker could have 
done anything else. But this is a rationalisation. In 
my unconscious I know that though such a_ statement 
might be good enough in a court, even looks well 
perhaps in a printed book, it has no place anywhere 
else. Why else should the thought of Nilu keep coming 
back again and again? Did the way he made it 
possible for his only brother to be sent to the gallows 
in order to prove his loyalty to his party prove the 
soundness of his heart or betray the aversion of a sick 
mind ? Perhaps it is that the real I, deep down inside, 
cannot justify his conduct. And so I keep trying to 
assuage the agony of my burning with the sweetness of 
old memories. | 

I come in from tour. Sarasvati is standing in the 
doorway. She is smiling, shyly; there is vermilion in 
the parting of her hair and conchshell bracelets on her 
arms. “Sit down and rest a little,” she says, “while 
you cool off I’ll make you some tea.” Without answering 
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I follow her smiling into the kitchen and sit down on 
a low stool. Her face is flushed and damp with perspira- 
tion from the effort of trying to light a wet piece of 
wood by blowing upon it. Her hair has fallen over her 
face. It might have been.... 

My life has been guided by a harsh ideal. How 
would it have helped me to want anything else ? Always, 
always, people have said, “‘A boy like Bilu is rare indeed.” 
The desire to deserve their praise has kept me from 
ever straying from the path of self-restraint and _ self- 
denial. How many wild desires have I not beaten into 
submission. But has this sublimation taken me to a 
higher level ? No, if it had, there would be no hesitation 
in me today. Why should so many delightful visions 
keep intruding into my thoughts? I have not been 
able to accomplish anything at all. I have not been 
able to leave my name in history. The only thing I 
have won is the opportunity to take my place in the 
long line of patriots, an endless serpentine queue like a 
queue of people buying tickets for a football match. 
Even my neighbours will forget all about me by next 
week. Who knows if they still remember me right now ? 
What, then, have I spent my time doing? I am not 
superhuman. A most ordinary man made of blood and 
flesh—all the weaknesses, faults and illusions of men are 
in me. I am going to die ignominiously at thirty-three, 
like a dog or a cat. No one will know, no one will 
hear of it, no one will shed even a hot tear or two. 
Everything that I have ever tried to do has been 
spoiled. Effort that is futile is not worth anything at 
all. Nothing goes in vain, the poets say, even a river 
that loses itself in a desert serves some purpose—but it 
all is utterly meaningless, the fancy of those who have 
never known frustration. 
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No, perhaps it is not entirely without meaning. 
The things I have seen—last August I saw the strength 
of the people in all its truth—I discovered how tremen- 
dous the dormant power is that lies beneath the stone 
that has hardened through the ages. What can it not 
accomplish, once awakened ? My contribution will not 
be negligible if I can help to make people aware of its 
possibilities. The way of the political worker is a hard one, 
severely disciplined. It is a life of unending hardship. 
You will have to see your vitality and enthusiasm worn 
down day by day, little by little. If you expect or 
hope for anything more than your own satisfaction you 
will be disappointed. Life is made . difficult to endure 
by the growing burden of slight and indifference. Take 
a step forward—it will interfere with the vested interests 
of hundreds of people, every one of whom turns into 
an enemy. For every one whose esteem you win, you 
will find yourself the laughing stock and an object of 
scorn to ten. To come to prison from such a life is 
a relief; even a death sentence is a blessing in disguise. 
A death sentence, for a political worker, is an accident 
like being run over by a car or bitten by a snake, 
no more than that. He has to fight the world outside 
his party. And, inwardly? The inner struggle is even 
harder. 

“‘Heniyo, young fellows! Heniyo.” The trunks of great 
trees were being rolled down the Dhamdaha-Purnea road 
and piled high across it. Nearly a hundred people from 
Kaboiya village were there. They laughed and joked 
as they built the barricade higher and higher. Every- 
one had something to say. The events of the past few 
days had provided all of them with stories. Only 
hearers were lacking. There had been firing in Birgaon, 
forty-seven killed and innumerable wounded. The Police 
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Sub-Inspector’s wife had declared that if he did not 
resign his job she would not cook any meals for him. 
The village Council had fined Harakhu, the barber, for 
shaving the landlord’s manager. Harakhu had confessed 
in front of everybody. He said that when he saw the 
manager wearing a Gandhi cap he thought he had 
joined the nationalists. “Give me any punishment you 
like”, he said, “only don’t cut off my fingers.” A 
platoon of Tommies was on a steamer in the middle 
of the Kushi river. They hadn’t the courage to spend 
the night on the shore. How many other stories. The 
barricade was made much higher; no military lorries 
would be able to pass. Then they remembered the big 
banyan beside the road near Rahuwa. “Let’s go. Let’s 
go.” They took whatever they could find, axes, spades, 
sickles, billhooks. They went, not at a quick march, but 
a lively run. 

The people of Rahuwa came and joined them. 
The work was finished in two hours. Again the cry 
was raised, “Let’s go! Forward.” They advanced 
towards the railway station at  Krityanandanagar. 
Barricading roads no longer satisfied them. It was too 
mild when police stations had been set on fire. Together, 
_the people of Rahuwa and Kaboiya made a formidable 
group. They were as though possessed, intoxicated. 
“Victory to Gandhiji!” “Victory to India!” “Fresh news 
from Bombay.” A student from Rahuwa took a litho- 
graphed paper out of his pocket and read it out as 
though he were reciting. Across the top of the paper 
were large letters, “The Call of the Country”. “Jinnah 
has been arrested”. ‘Vijaylakshmi Pandit has been fired 
upon.” ‘A free government has been set up in Monghyr 
District.” Other exciting events were reported. The 
people lacked the judgement that day to distinguish 
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between the possible and the impossible. During the 
last few days they had seen so many unbelievable things 
happen. Heated discussions were even taking place as 
to who would be recognised as their leader on the day 
the district headquarters would be taken. 

An old woman was standing on the road outside 
Rahuwa. With her were a few half-naked boys and 
girls. I was told she was the mother of Bador, a 
cobbler by caste. Custom does not permit them to live 
in the village itself, so they are called “Outsiders.” 
One of the children was holding a garland of marigolds. 
The old woman and the children together sang out their 
salutations. Perhaps they had practised beforehand. 
The old woman spoke diffidently, addressing herself to 
me, “Poor as I am, I have no way to show you how 
much we respect you. How can I? We live in peace 
because of the well you had built for us. Sand has 
been accumulating in it for the past two years.” 
Evidently she was fond of talking. I remember the 
well. It was built during the earthquake relief work. 
Birinchi, a Congress volunteer, took a five rupee bribe 
from Maksudan Singh and promised to dig the well on 
the latter’s land. When I discovered it on a tour of 
inspection I ordered the well to be dug near the huts 
of the cobblers, beside the Dhamdaha-Purnea road. 

“Give me a jug of water to drink, Mother—cold 
and cool. Let me see what the water of your well is like.” 

The request was totally unexpected. The old 
woman was thrown into confusion. From her expression 
she seemed more frightened than honoured. She looked 
questioningly at the people from the village who were 
present in the crowd. Was the Master Saheb’s son 
going to drink water from this well? No one from 
the village did. Was she to give him water? Tilokdhari 
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Singh said encouragingly, “Rinse the jug first. Then 
fill it and bring it. Bilu Babu has asked for a drink 
of water.” The water was brought. Bador’s wife, 
swathed in a long veil, gave me some molasses to eat 
with it. It is very stale and covered with dust. 
Evidently they had treasured it a long time. I broke 
it into small pieces and gave some to each of the 
children, overcoming their shy protests. I kept a little 
for myself and ate it as I drank. Bador’s mother 
watched me intently, without blinking. The expression 
in her eyes was the same as the expression in my 
Mother’s eyes when she sits down to fan me while I 
eat. “Victory to Gandhiji!”’ the shout rose around me. 
“Bador’s mother!” Haresvar cried, “Give me a drink 
too.” Water was brought in a_ bucket. Everybody 
struggled to get a drink of the water, water from an 
untouchable. ‘Victory to Gandhiji! Victory to 
Mahatmaji!” The corners of the old woman’s eyes 
were glistening with the overflow of her gratitude. 
Mahatmaji was her guru, a god more effective than any 
household icon. Or so she must have thought. When, 
after the earthquake, Gandhiji had come to this part 
of the country, his car had passed down this road. 
There had been so many people in it she could not 
make out which was the Mahatma. The only person 
she recognised was the Master Saheb. Bador told her 
that a radiance emanated from Gandhiji’s person. She 
folded her hands and raised them to her forehead in 
obeisance, turning in his direction. 

The crowd was again in motion. Many women like 
Bador’s mother were lifting their hands to their fore- 
heads in the same way. A man on horseback rode 
up and greeted me, getting off his horse. From him 
I learnt that Nilu had come to Krityanandanagar, - 
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to the godown of Harakh Chand, the merchant. He 
had come to inquire into the price of kerosene oil. 
The man said nothing more to me but he talked in a 
low voice to several of the people standing near me. 
The crowd seemed to want to hush up what was said. 
Nilu was the Secretary of the People’s Price Control 
Committee. I made out that the purpose of his visit 
was to inspect the stocks of kerosene or of something. 
Perhaps he had said something against the barricading 
of the roads by the Krityanandanagar people, against 
the tearing up of railway tracks, the cutting of telegraph 
wires. The vast crowd flowed forward. The rail line! 
Krityanandanagar could be seen in the distance. Within 
half an hour nearly a quarter of a mile of track 
disappeared without trace. The sleepers and the iron 
rails were borne on the shoulders of the crowd and 
thrown into the water beside the embankment or into 
the fields of maize nearby. Two elderly gentlemen from 
Krityanandanagar came to try to dissuade the crowd 
from their destruction. The crowd turned them away with 
scorn and laughter. Somebody twisted reeds into brace- 
lets. Harish Chand forced the bracelets on to their 
wrists. “Go and sit at home with your jewellery like the 
women you are!” they are toid. “O my! How soft 
their hands are!” cried somebody else. ‘Here is another 
pair of bracelets for your Nilu Babu! And tell him that 
he need not come here to put on airs with the District 
Magistrate’s money! The people of Kirtyanandanagar 
know how to deal with a spy!” The crowd had lost 
its restraint. They no longer felt any hesitation in 
passing remarks about Nilu in front of me. The railway 
bridge was burning. The rumbling of a train was 
heard. An engine came in sight. It was almost upon 
us. The carriage was full of soldiers and with them 
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was the railway engineer. Run! Run! Scatter wherever 
you can! Through the ditches, the shallow pools, through 
the fields ! The crowd dispersed almost instantly. Tommy- 
guns rattled harshly. 

My eyelids droop heavily. I am sleepy. Let me 
stretch my arms and legs a little. Ah! I ache all over 
from sitting still. 

If I had a lot of money I would make a will 
today. Hundreds and thousands of rupees! Marxist 
propaganda could be carried on with it. Groups of boys 
and young men like those in Russia could be organised 
in every village in India. And if the state were to 
come into our hands I could work and show people 
what can be done for the country, given ten years’ 
time. When Congress workers are out of prison again 
they will certainly set up some institution in my memory. 
At the cross-roads in the market-place, there will be a 
marble statue of me, in the pose of a speaker. And 
every year on this day people will gather at the base 
of the statue to pay their respects to my memory. 

The sound of boots near my head roused me. Ah! 
Have they come for me then? They'll open the door 
and enter now. I am perspiring. I stand motionless, 
pulseless. The door has not opened. No. Has a new 
warder come on duty? I sigh with relief. Yes. That 
is it. How long did I sleep? Is this the morning 
shift ? Birds have not begun to stir yet. Shall I ask 
the warder what time it is? No, there is no need to 
do that. I shall know when it is time. If I ask he 
will think I am weakening. During these, the last hours 
of my life, I cannot grovel to a warder! I have still 
two hours to live! I want to live. I would like to 
crowd everything there is to enjoy into these last two 
hours of my life, wringing out the world, in a dream 
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of luxury. If, at the last minute, the order for my 
execution is stayed! It can happen! It has happened 
to others, many others. 

Nilu, little “Captain Nilu”, Nilu in short pants, the 
Nilu who worshipped his elder brother—Nilu has done 
this to me! I never expected it from him. How 
deplorably his feeling for me has changed. Shame. 
What am I doing? Have I struck this wound, a wound 
which I avoid touching because it pains so much? No 
salve of oblivion nor balm of reasoning can hide it any 
longer ; it has cut too deep into my heart. No. How 
can others be expected to understand Nilu if I mis- 
understand ? But I must see things as Nilu sees them. 
When Nilu came to see me the other day he sat on 
this blanket. He could not look at me frankly or freely. 
There was guilt in his eyes and in his manner. Why ? 
There is something wrong somewhere. What other reason 
could there be for his diffidence ? Was it only remorse 
or the prick of his conscience? Nilu wanted to say 
something to me. I knew it but I did not give him 
the opportunity to say it. My own self-control might 
have broken down. Nilu came to see his elder brother, 
not the leader of a rival political party, Bilu Babu. 
How lucky it was that my inner conflict did not betray 
itself to him that day. Tears come to my eyes so 
easily. I was afraid. The interview passed off safely, 
and I did not break down after he had left. He, on 
his part, showed signs of giving way. He pressed my 
right hand in both of his as he left. Only for a second. 
His hands were clammy and cold. I can still feel their 
trembling. I told him to go and see Mother. Who 
knows whether he did or not? It is for her that I am 
worried. She has a son left though. I shut my eyes and 
try to see Mother’s face. 
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I am trying to visualise Nilu’s face; it does not 
come. Now I want to see him for a last time, a kind 
of consolation, his face does not come. At other times 
it comes easily, without being evoked. Why can’t I see 
it now ? 

It is chilly. The morning breeze is quite cold. 
The man in No. 3 is singing hymns. I did not notice 
when he started. How precious every second is to me now. 

Perhaps when the Government of India is balancing 
its ledgers, I—Purnea Jail’s prisoner No. 1109, condemned 
to the gallows, will increase the percentage of people 
hanged by a decimal fraction. At the expense of a little 
printing ink in the official report ! This will be the price 
of my life—Bilu Babu’s contribution to the life of the 
nation ! 

A creaking sound like the creaking of an ox cart. 
It may be the sound of a door. The ward door? Then 
this is it? It is. As I thought. The tramp of many 
boots together on the cement courtyard. How many 
people are coming! The sound is really very loud. My 
heart pounds in step: I can hear it distinctly. My 
whole body is shaking. My breath is coming hard. 
There is a film in front of my eyes. My head feels 
cold and hollow. The warder gets up and adjusts his 
turban. The sound of boots is coming closer—closer— 
closer. My tongue is as dry and rough as a file; it 
seems to be going down my throat. 

Nilu, Nilu, what have you done? My _ senseless 
body is swinging from an iron horizontal bar ! 

What is this? The sound of boots is not coming 
towards me. My warder is peering into the courtyard. 
A sound like a groan, a fumbled effort to speak. A 
most pitiful, helpless, hurt cry. 

Who is it? Why ? 
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Now then! Now then—not only the sound of 
countless boots! The cry comes again. “Careful!” The 
earth opens beneath my feet—down—down—into the 
bottomless blackness. 

“Light in front!” The shadows of monstrous ghosts 
slowly diminish and lose themselves in the light of the 
lantern. The lanterns are coming this way. A thousand 
stars and planets are hurtling out of their orbits, rushing 
towards me. I cannot stand any longer. The violence 
of it is too much. I clutch the bars as strongly as 
I can. 


II, UPPER DIVISION WARD 


[ FATHER ] 


Upper Division Ward. A very large sort of hall. 
Thirty-four prisoners are here now. Nineteen are security 
prisoners, fifteen political. My place is beside the door 
in the middle. To the left of the door as one enters 
are the followers of Gandhiji, the majority in the Congress. 
A Communist and a member of another political party 
are on this side too. These two do not know why the 
Government is holding them in detention. They are 
sincerely eager to co-operate with the Government in 
the present war. The Socialists and the Forward Block 
group occupy the left side of the hall. I act as buffer. 
Our places have not been arranged in this way by the 
Jail authorities. We have moved around from time to 
time to suit our own convenience. The door to the ward 
is next to my cot. Directly in front is quite a large 
empty space. It is in line with the entrance passage 
and pigeons have also nested overhead. No cot has 
been placed there. They are laying the blankets and 
sitting down with their spinning wheels in this space. 
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Community spinning makes me aware that there are 
others who think as I think. Large numbers of political 
workers are abandoning our way. It has become the 
fashion to be a Socialist whether you understand Socialism 
or not, agree or not. Take Nilu and Bilu. In 1930-32 
they span a great deal and talked a lot. They were 
brought up in such a way and so taught that I was 
led to think it would never be possible for them to 
abandon our ideals. When those who are left leave 
me, will I begin to doubt their correctness myself ? 
Russia is attracting everybody's attention. Why, now, 
is Russia greater than your own country ? I cannot consider 
Stalin greater than Gandhiji. But can anyone be held to a 
creed by force, particularly someone not with intelligence ? 

It is past 11 o'clock. The spinning is finished. 
The spindles, slivers, winders etc are being neatly put 
away. Not everybody can spin steadily for two hours 
at a stretch. At the time of individual satyagraha, in 
the Hazaribagh Jail, I span for eight hours at one sitting 
on Gandhiji’s birthday. 

Bilu was the teacher at the summer training camp 
their party conducted at Maniharighat. Comrade 
Banarasi told me about it the other day while he smoked. 
“Nobody in our party can explain things the way Bilu 
Babu can”, he said. ‘When our provincial summer 
camp at Sonepur was opened he was asked to take a 
class on Dialectical Materialism. Bilu Babu holds a very 
high place among the intellectuals of our party, if we 
speak of the genuine workers. Of the opportunists 
nothing need be said. Of course Bilu Babu is not very 
‘militant. That is why he has not been able to rise to 
the position of a top-ranking leader.” Comrade Banarasi 
said a great deal more. It is difficult to remember it all. 

No one is asleep. Are they going to keep awake 
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the whole night? Bilu is in the habit of keeping awake 
late in order to study. How often have I forbidden 
him! What is he doing now? Perhaps he is pacing up 
and down wildly in his cell. Will he not think of his 
father once? He is not the boy to be frightened ! 
But he does not spin and neither does he believe in 
God. If he did either he might, on this night, have a 
source of strength. Now, is it really not possible to be 
a Socialist if you believe in God? I see a lot of 
yellow-robed monks among the workers of all political 
groups. Don’t they believe in God ? 

They are talking about release! The tone of the 
Home Member’s statement, what Amery has said in 
the British Parliament, which Congressmen have been 
set free, these form the basis of their hopes and dreams. 
They try to discover whether there has been any 
change in the Government’s policy. At first coming to - 
jail brings a certain sense of relief. But it is not long 
before the life grows monotonous. Then talk of release 
begins—all day and all night nothing else is discussed— 
anything for or against it is culled from the newspapers 
and juxtaposed. They will, all of them, be released 
some day, if not today. But Bilu? I shall not be 
able to take Bilu with me. I am old—yet the desire 
to live is still very strong! And how old is Bilu? 
His whole life is still before him. And it is I, not 
Bilu, who will go back. Perhaps if I had let him get 
married, his faith in Gandhi’s teaching would not have 
been shaken. Wheh one is married, a sense of respon- 
sibility develops, the wilder life-urges are tempered. 
Bilu might not have followed the dangerous way of the 
Socialists. Kaka Kalelkar, in one of his essays, said 
the truth in his humorous way. He pointed out that 
those among the Congress leaders who have wives are 
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gentle of temper whereas those who are bachelors or 
widowers are irritable. Neither Jawaharlal, Vallabhai 
Patel nor Subhas Bose can ever think anything over 
calmly. No, perhaps I could not have saved Bilu even 
if he had not joined the Socialists. So many people 
have lost their lives in this struggle, people who in their 
daily lives had nothing to do with politics. And have 
not many of the disciples of Mahatma Gandhi done 
violent things? Have we taken account of these things ? 
Birth and death are not things on which anyone can 
get a grip. It would have been nice if Bilu and Sarasvati 
had been married. Both of them would have been 
happy. Sarasvati is a good girl. The police arrested 
her in August. They let her go three months later for 
want of evidence. She came back to jail again on the 
26th January, Independence Day. If they had been 
married they could have had a family life along with 
their political work. Even Lenin was married. 

Nowadays Nilu looks older. He does and _ says 
whatever comes into his head. Before saying anything 
to Bilu I have to stop and think whether my words 
will hurt his feelings or not. He is so sensitive. Bilu 
does not open his mouth but his eyes go moist. And 
Nilu! Nilu never lets an opportunity to strike out at 
me slip? When the question of Nilu’s studying in 
college was brought up for the first time I did not 
raise any objections. Because I had noticed that Nilu 
wanted it. Bilu and Bilu’s mother also wanted it. 
Everything was settled. Then Nilu suddenly declared 
that he would not study in college on Gandhi Seva 
Sangh money. He thinks of so many things! The 
small savings left over from the time when I had a 
job had been slowly consumed and were almost gone. 
I founded the ashram with my own money ; it involved 
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quite a lot of expense. Nearly nine hundred rupees 
went to pay fines. I was fined three times. There 
were many who, in the name of the Congress, offered 
me financial assistance. I refused to accept it. Other 
ashrams are maintained by subscriptions but that was 
forbidden in my ashram from the beginning. Once you 
accept subscriptions it becomes as difficult to maintain 
your .self-respect as it is impossible to be impartial 
and courageous in your work. When my affairs had 
come almost to a standstill for want of money I was 
informed that an allowance of seventy-five rupees a 
month had been granted me from the Gandhi Seva 
Sangh. Gandhiji seems to know everything. If I had 
not been given this allowance I would probably have 
had to depend upon the income of the ashram. And 
what income does the ashram have? Two ox carts are 
hired out. There are two oil presses, a fund for cottage 
industry, washing soap is manufactured, and we have 
the agencies for several daily newspapers. This is the 
whole of it. The ashram has never profited financially 
from _ bee-keeping or silk-worm farming. The garden 
vegetables suffice to provide the residents of the ashram. 
But in spite of all our efforts it is difficult both to 
clothe and feed the volunteers. If, on top of that, my 
family expenses had to be met from the ashram funds, what 
would have happened to the ashram library and how could 
we have run the weekly of the District Congress? The 
ashram of course does not have any connection with the 
other expenses of the District Congress. This monthly 
allowance saved me from all this worry! It never occurred 
to me that there might be anything demeaning in accepting 
it. I knew it was Mahatmaji’s blessing, no matter what 
the name of the fund from which it might come or 
whether any millionaire had contributed it or not. 
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Both Bilu and his mother agreed with Nilu. No 
one looked at it from my point of view. I never 
realised before how deep the cleavage between me and 
my family is in certain matters. I mistook the ability 
of Bilu’s mother to put up with things silently for her 
enthusiastic consent. This inner conflict may also be 
at the root of the boys’ choosing different political 
paths. Nilu went to college without taking a single 
pice from me. Bilu paid his expenses. Relief work 
after the Bihar earthquake was given to Congressmen. 
Bilu was the accountant for the district of Purnea. In 
that capacity he received an allowance of Rs. 30/- a 
month. He spent the money on Nilu’s education. Nilu 
had no objection to taking the money from his brother. 
His objections were confined to taking money from me. 
I doubt whether I have ever in my life received a 
crueler blow from anybody! And yet I know for 
certain that Nilu will come to the top in any work 
he is set to do except study. And Bilu would not have 
been a success at anything else. How many students 
have passed through my hands! Don’t I know? But 
Nilu, I do not understand the meaning of your bearing 
witness against your brother! If your party instructed 
you to do it, I have nothing to say. I also am prepared 
to sacrifice everything I have if Mahatmaji demands it 
of me. But can any political party issue such instruc- 
tions ? The objectives of both Nilu’s and Bilu’s parties 
are the same though their methods may differ somewhat. 
Can the consequences go so far! A party which depends 
on public opinion for its support should take as its 
sole duty the task of explaining to the public the 
mistakes of other parties and, in pointing out these 
mistakes, to draw the people from the wrong way to 
their own. Nilu, you have certainly misunderstood your 
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instructions. You will have to reap the consequences 
of this mistake! It is true I do not understand your 
formulated logic but you should ask the leaders of your 
party whether the little that I do understand with my 
plain wit is right or not. And what does it matter 
now whether it is right or wrong? The harm has been 
done, the injustice. All your life this thing will pursue 
you. Little by little remorse will consume you. Your 
penance will never be complete. What is this? Am 
I cursing my own son? No, Nilu, may God grant 
that you never realise your mistake. May what you 
thought your party instructions meant remain right for 
you. Only in that will you be able to find support. 
Once you begin to doubt the justice of your reasoning 
you will collapse no matter how much strength you may 
have. I know what your brother meant to you. 

Surajballi Babu has sat down beside me on the 
blanket. I like him very much. He is of a naturally 
grave disposition. His only son was shot dead last August. 
The boy was ten years old. 

Well, will they allow me to go to the cremation 
ground as they allowed Surajballi Babu? Perhaps they 
will not. They would have informed me beforehand in 
that case. If they do I shall see Bilu for a last time. 
What is there to see? I may not even be able to look 
at him. No, no, the sweet round face which I remember 
is best. Let it, with its familiar natural expression, remain 
in my heart. What might I not see? But if I could 
go out tomorrow for a little while I could see Nilu. It 
is most urgently necessary for me to sec him! What a 
state he must be in! I am afraid of what he might 
do. One is gone. Only God knows what the fate of 
the other will be! What happens to me does not matter. 
Bilu’s mother is the one I am worried about. She has 
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most certainly stopped eating. It doesn’t take long for 
anything to become known in prison! She must have 
heard everything. She may even know about Nilu’s | 
giving evidence. How can she bear such a blow? She 
has not chosen politics; she has been drawn into it 
through her political friends, swept into it on a flood as 
it were. Her natural inclinations are centred in a home, 
replete with a deep sweetness, shaped with her own hands, 
with the greatest of care. She wanted a home inside 
the walls of which no noisy disturbances from the outside 
world should enter, whose walls would firmly limit the 
great world beyond her experience, create certainty and 
clarity. From that I have dragged her out on to thorny 
roads which lead to an uncertain objective. Even though 
she says nothing, how can she bear it? She has put 
up with a great deal but there is a limit to what she 
can stand. Will they allow her to be present at the 
cremation ? It will be better if they do not. 

I do not know what the atmosphere is outside the 
jail but inside there is not a trace of resentment nor 
any sign of restlessness. It is just like any other day. 
Perhaps there will be a crowd at the jail gate in the 
morning. Some may even hold condolence meetings in 
defiance of government orders. There may be a strike 
in the town. But these things will not compensate me 
for my loss! There is not even anyone to console Bilu’s 
mother. 

The sound of an aeroplane is audible. They are 
passing all the time. How will people who are losing 
hundreds of lives daily in the war understand the value 
of a single one? To me Bilu is my son but to them? 
Can ordinary justice be always honoured in war time ? 
Today the common citizen is no longer a man of flesh 
and blood with powers of reason and judgement ; today 
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he is an identity card, the number on a ration ticket. 
We need not speak of the men who are fighting, the 
soldiers. People everywhere have forgotten normal life. 
They used to look up when a plane passed but now 
nobody bothers to turn a head even if three dozen 
bombers pass in formation. Did the people in Calcutta 
take the bombing of the city in the same unperturbed 
way ? Were they not excited and anxious? Where can 
people find the time to think about Bilu? And if the 
people are not concerned why should the government 
be? Bilu’s party is right. Whose heart will you 
change ? You can change a heart only if there is one 
- to change! But it is also true that the more violent 
you become the fiercer is the counter-violence you evoke. 
Do the people of the country have the strength to bear 
it? The keenness of our determination to attain our 
objective is measured by the amount of suffering and 
hardship we are prepared to undergo for it. Bilu and 
his friends do not understand this simple fact. Before one 
plunges he must be sure of his own strength. 

I feel very restless. There are so many people in 
the room! Everybody is awake. Outside the room is 
the warder. Though the murmur of conversation dies 
down now and then it does not stop altogether. There 
is an oppressive sense of foreboding in the air and in 
the sky, everywhere. 

The light from the room falls outside through the bars. 
Some one in a sari—who is it? No, it is only fire- 
wood that has been stacked there. The light falling on 
the stack created the illusion. Bishundeoji stocks even 
firewood for the ward. I notice a tendency to collect 
things in all prisoners. Everything is kept, torn shirts, 
worn-out sandals. Being in jail develops the desire to 
preserve things. Why should the woodpile make me see 
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a vision, make me mistake what I see? Kindling 
firewood and cowdung cakes are kept on the verandah 
of the ashram kitchen. Bilu’s mother is cooking inside. 
Bilu is to go somewhere. He is eating. He eats so 
quickly, without chewing at all! His hair is all tousled. 
He is wearing jail clothes, a half-soiled blue striped 
undershirt and a short pant. He looks thin and pale... 

I have heard that in Nepal punishment can be 
suffered by proxy. - Whether it is true or not I do not 
know but if such a custom existed here and I could go 
in Bilu’s place... 

There are so many stories which tell of one person taking 
another’s affliction upon himself. What else is the taking 
of hostages in war but the claiming of a life for a life ? 

The thread has broken again. The cotton must be 
poor. How can I spin if the thread keeps breaking all 
the time? I have ysed these slivers before and the 
thread has not broken. No, my hands and feet are 
shaking. I cannot hold the sliver properly nor draw 
the thread out as I should. My eye is also twitching. 
The thread looks indistinct. The oil in the lantern must 
be running out. How much longer can I expect to 
keep my eyesight ? Am I still young? No, it is useless 
trying to deceive myself. In my present mental state 
it is impossible for me to spin. There is no historical 
foundation for the story of Sohrab and Rustom; it is 
entirely fictitious. Could such a thing ever happen 
between father and son? Why not? Everything is 
possible! It is a common historical occurrence for a 
father and a son to fight over a throne. But what 
punishment is being inflicted upon me! The Sikh guru 
Banda was punished. He had to slay his own beloved 
son with his own hand! “Uh! What blood! Blood 
spurted in jets out of his breast !”’ 
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“Did you say something ?” asks Surajballi Babu. 

“No, I didn’t say anything”. I feel embarrassed. 
Were my last words said out loud?  Hesitantly 
Surajballi Babu suggests, “If you find spinning a little 
..a little... Why not leave it now ?” 

“No, no, it is going quite well.” I protest. 

I feel as though I have been caught in the act of 
doing something wrong. My, answer is mumbled. I 
get the words out somehow and am relieved to turn 
my attention to my thread again. I force myself to 
look steadily at the point at which the thread emerges 
from the sliver, in order that no one can catch my eye. 
Tears are pushing through my eyes, bursting them. It 
must be because I have not slept all night, not for any 
other reason. My eyes burn when I keep awake. 
Mahatmaji, give me strength! The dam of my self- 
control is giving way. I am not able to keep hold of 
myself any longer... 

“Master Saheb! Master Saheb! O, Master Saheb !” 
Surajballi Babu is calling me. 

The sound comes to me as though from a long way 
off. It is like the sound of a distant train passing in 
a dream. I understand that Surajballi Babu is calling 
me. But I do not feel like responding. Surajballi 
Babu has put his hand on my back. I lose my self- 
control at the touch of a sympathetic hand. “Bilu! 
Bilu!” I throw the sliver aside and catch hold of 
his hands. Both of us are speechless. Tears are streaming 
from his eyes. Some others have left their chairs and 
come to us. Shame! What have I done! A _ crowd 
has collected! Quickly I release my hands. I try to 
go back to my spinning wheel. Vain attempt ! 

After a little while Surajballi Babu asks me slowly, 
“T shall read from the Gita. Will you listen ?” 
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His words are full of emotion and sweet. I have 
no strength to refuse his request. ‘‘Read’’, I say. 

They are trying to distract my attention. Is it 
possible to forget about Bilu now? Could I be absent- 
minded even if I tried? I would be relieved if I 
could. At this moment it is not possible to think of 
more than one thing, not even by the grace ef God! 
If Bilu can, at this moment, think of anything except 
his impending death, he will be spared fear and mental 
suffering. He may not even feel the pain. O God, I 
have never asked you for anything but now I am going 
to jettison all my good resolutions; I cannot resist 
telling you what my heart pleads for! God, make Bilu 
think of other things during his last moments! Let him 
not die little by little before the ultimate hour! Do not 
let him die of fear! Is telepathy true? Do my 
thoughts and desires get through to Bilu? See, Bilu, 
your father, see how small he has made himself before 
God and in his own eyes, for your sake, today ! 

Surajballi Babu is reading the Gita. I listen to the 
familiar words without hearing them and_ without 
understanding what I hear. But Bilu, an atheist, has 
carried out in his life the Gita’s teaching of selfless 
action. He has spent himself in his work. And Nilu, 
in what way is he lesser? Nothing else mattered to 
him, not his beloved brotker, public opinion, the claims 
of kinship nor of affection—when he was confronted 
with what seemed to him a stern duty. And I think 
of them as atheists! Belief in God gives strength to our 
spirits but disbelief in God has not made them weak! 
The thing that brings ruin to others brings fulfilment 
to the Tantric. 

Ah! I have been startled. The sliver has dropped 
from my hand. Above the hum of the spinning wheel 
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and the monotonous recitation of the Gita rises the blast 
of a horn, a lorry horn, above all other sounds. The 
crunch of brakes. The lorry has driven over my breast ! 
If only I could hold on to it and drag it back! By 
the strength of my body, with all the force of my arms! 
It is dragging me along the gravel road! I block its 
wheels! Have I enough strength? The lorry stops. 
The engine pulses in unison with the pounding of my 
heart. It is the rasping of a cruel and angry beast! 
Sadasiu is gently stroking my back. They are all standing 
around me, the way people stand around a person who 
has just been run over.. 

“Come”, says Sadasiu, “let us all pray together”. 
They sit down where they are. Baidyanath’s group, 
the Forward Block group, the boy from the Kisan Sabha, 
the Communist, and all the rest! Meher Chand has 
begun to sing. Nobody objects to prayers today, no one 
mocks our singing. When Meher Chand reaches the 
lines he cannot remember everyone joins in to help him 
out. He does not have to take the song book out of 
his pocket. They are all singing as loudly as they can. 
They hope the sound of the doctor’s car and the sound 
of the magistrate’s car will not be audible through the 
singing. That is why they are praying now. Meher 
Chand finishes his song and instantly Sadasiu starts 
Mahatmaji’s favourite hymn. How sweet the tune is, 
always so fresh! Bilu’s party members raise no objections 
to its being sung today. They are relaxing their principles 
a little in order to try to distract the thoughts of Bilu’s 
father at the last and to wish his soul well. Bilu’s 
party—will not the others do anything ? Perhaps Nilu— 
would he have joined the singing? Never. He will 
break but not bend. The singing now is unnaturally 
loud. They are trying to suppress their agitation. They 
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are determined not to stop now...they will sing as long 
as they can...Bilu is mounting the steps to the scaffold. 
Aha! He is barefoot and has stubbed a toe. How 
thin he is! His neck is as scrawny as a bird’s. His 
nose is straight and sharp as a sword. Beneath him 
is darkness—the rope is jerked—Bilu! What will happen 
if Bilu goes? He has left so many Bilus behind him! 
God! Mahatmaji! Give his mother the strength to 
bear this blow! Give Nilu strength! Grant peace to 
Bilu’s soul! The singing goes on louder! Louder still ! 
(To be concluded) 
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INDIANS IN MAURITIUS ISLAND 
By 


B. BIssoONDOYAL 


ALTHOUGH Mauritius is not an African island, Indian 
traders and travellers who came from time to time to 
East Africa knew that there was a tiny island off the east 
coast of Madagascar, not far away from the African coast. 
The Indians who settled early in Mauritius were probably 
connected with the important trading voyages which 
adventurous Indians took along the east coast of the 
continent further north. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that those voyages were undertaken as early 
as the Roman times. Mauritius lies in the Southern 
Indian Ocean and is peopled for the most part with Indian 
immigrants and their descendants. But Indian artisans 
and traders preceded Indian immigrants. 

Although well-known to the Indians, the Arabs, the 
Malays and the Chinese, Mauritius was not occupied 
by any of these Asians. The Portuguese occupied the 
island right in the beginning of the 16th century but 
stayed here for only a week or so. The Dutch came in 1598 
and stayed till 1710 when, frightened by Maharatta 
pirates, they abandoned the island. The Dutch could 
not leave their imprint on the island as hardly more 
than 300 Dutch families lived here when it was their 
possession. The French took possession of it in 1715. 
They were fortunate enough in getting first-rate adminis- 
trators who, from the start, realized that the island could 
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be colonized only if Indians co-operated. The French 
Governor Labourdonnais did not hesitate to have Indians. 
The harbour of Port Louis, the capital of the island, was 
built in the days of Labourdonnais who was pleased 
with the help given readily by Indian artisans. When 
the population of French Mauritius was only 18,000 strong, 
about 600 Indians had already settled there. Then came 
a period when the Anglo-French wars attracted world 
attention. Indians from the Punjab and Gujarat came 
in large numbers. They were all traders. 

The French were dislodged in 1810. Before the end 
of the French rule there were both Muslims and Hindus 
in Mauritius. Muslims had even built a mosque. 
Goumany, Sobdar, Sakir and other well-known Muslim 
families were among those who lived in Mauritius during 
the French occupation. It is interesting to note that 
in British Mauritius the first Indo-Mauritian intellectuals 
were found among the Sakir and Goumany families. It 
is Muslims again that have been the first Indo-Mauritian 
Mayors of the Port Louis Municipality. British soldiers 
fought the French in South Mauritius and were defeated. 
General Decaen, Napoleon’s general, who was the governor 
at that time, could not be conquered. The British would 
not own defeat. Later they came with 9,000 Indian 
soldiers. They landed 23,000 soldiers in a country in- 
habited by 80,000 souls. Mauritius was captured and 
for every four Mauritians there was a soldier. All this 
happened in 1810. The first governor was a British 
member of the Indian Civil Service who served in Bengal. 

At the very beginning of British rule, slavery was 
abolished. The freed slaves ceased to work on the sugar 
plantations and the country was faced with a serious 
problem. The thoughts of the rulers went out to India. 
Immigrants came in thousands and the country was saved 
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It is a matter of regret that some British officials share 
the opinion of some white planters that Indians came 
here as adventurers. If this had been the motive of the 
Indians both the British rulers and the white planters 
would not have besought the British Indian Government 
to send Indian labourers here. More than once the 
British Indian Government had to suspend emigration 
because of the inhuman treatment that the Indian 
immigrants received. 

The Indians colonized the island. The utensils they 
used replaced those that were used by the slaves. Rice 
became the staple food. Europeans learned to taste the 
Indian curry. Indian fruit trees had been introduced 
centuries before the arrival of the British. Indian birds 
had filled the Mauritian forests and one of them had 
even destroyed locusts—viz. the myna, called martin in 
French, now included among the birds which it is 
prohibited to kill. Indians felt quite at home in a country 
that was not so much different from India. Bengali and 
Tamil were spoken and understood even by European 
planters. After the rising of 1857, Indians from Upper 
India came in very large numbers—as many as 48,377 
coming in 1859—and the Hindi-speaking Indians swamped 
the Bengalis. The names Das, Santo, Roy etc show the 
Bengali extraction of many Indo-Mauritians. Tamil had 


a better fate. It is being spoken even today. Hindi is 


so popular that even Tamil-speaking Indians speak it. 
It makes communication easy among the various elements 
of the Indian section of the population. 

Impartial observers have praised the Indians who 
from labourers have become planters. The Indians own 
40% of the cultivable land. But as they have no factory 
to mill their sugar they have to have recourse to the 
23 mills that are all owned by Europeans. Indian 
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traders are competing with non-Indians and_ that 
competition is, by all standards, fair. The belief that 
Indo-Mauritians would never succeed as small traders 
is no more held. They have their own association which 
is in a flourishing condition. It is the Indo-Mauritians 
who produce almost all the milk consumed by the popula- 
tion. They furnish all the principal markets with 
vegetables and fruits. The markets are run by Indians 
again. As Mauritius is one of the rare countries of the 
world where there are no passenger trains, the bus service 
has assumed great importance, and the Indians own most 
of the shares of the various bus companies. 

The last decades have witnessed an unprecedented 
awakening among the Indo-Mauritians. More than a 
hundred Hindi books and booklets have been printed 
locally of late. Hundreds of private schools have been 
opened, where Hindi, Tamil, Telegu, Marathi or Urdu 
is taught. Hence it is that the decision arrived at by the 
authorities to close down these schools is being resented. 
Indian festivals are a great attraction. The sari is much 
in evidence. Half a dozen Hindu temples have been 
built lately, and as many mosques are in construction. 
In 1947, the powers that were had to give the Indian 
languages a high status. The country was awarded a new 
constitution and every one who could write and read 
simple sentences in any of the Indian languages spoken 
in the island became an elector. From 12,000 electors 
that Mauritius had previous to 1948, the number now 
has risen to 90,000. 99% of Indo-Mauritians have not 
once set foot in India; but they hold the birthplace of 
their ancestors dear. 

The reactionaries known by various names tried 
to arrest the progress of the population. They were all 
agreed that Mauritius need not be awarded universal 
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suffrage, but the Right Hon. Alan _ Lennox-Boyd, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, saw through their 
game and granted it. The next elections will be held 
in 1958 or 1959. The Indians are expected to come 
out with flying colours. With the coming of universal 
suffrage they will have a better time. Paying no heed 
to the tribulations to which they were subjected, their 
ancestors developed the country. It is only meet that 
they should play a major part now. The better type 
of Indo-Mauritians are trusted by all sections of the 


_ population. They will prevent the population from 


playing into the hands of the trouble-makers. There 
are signs that patriotic Indo-Mauritians will give 
Mauritius the right lead. They will keep in mind Dr. 
Radhakrishnan’s advice to the effect that “a strong 
state in Mauritius”. must be built “on the basis of 
Indian culture”. Such a state is being slowly built. 
Mauritians had a measure of self-government when of 
late village councils were instituted in the rural areas 
on the model of village panchayats. There are a 
hundred such councils which are almost all adminis- 
tered by Indo-Mauritians. The experiment has revealed 
that Indo-Mauritians make good administrators. 

It is Mauritius that of all the countries of Greater 
India has in recent times received the first batch of 
immigrants from India. Some 500 of them were sent 
to Madagascar that has a colony of Indians. It is 
from Mauritius again that Indian traders went to South 
Africa. During his long sojourn in South Africa 
Mahatma Gandhi met many Mauritius Indians. It is 
only much later that, in 1901, he paid us a visit of 
three weeks and came into close contact with the 
leading Indians of the day. As a young lawyer Gandhiji 
had insisted that Indo-Mauritians would come of age 
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only when they sent their children to school. Coming 
as it did from one who was held in esteem, the 
admonition had the desired effect. Our elementary 
schools and high schools—known here as “colleges” — 
began to find room for a greater number of Indo- 
Mauritian children. The result is that Indo-Mauritians 
have as many as forty doctors and two dozen lawyers 
now. These are quite high figures for a tiny island 
with an area of only 720 square miles. Only some 
two decades ago Indo-Mauritians could not even dream 
of seeing their children winning scholarships. What is 
known as the English Scholarship was won by three 
Indo-Mauritians last year. If we remember that only six 
students are awarded this scholarship, we cannot but 
admit that the performance is creditable. 

Although the great poet Tagore did not come as 
far as Mauritius, he knew of the lovely island. As a 
boy he read a Bengali translation of Paul and Virginia, 
a French novel written about French Mauritius. The 
Bengali Paul and Virginia appeared in 1856. In_ his 
Reminiscences Tagore gives a masterly description of the 
paradisiac island he saw in his mind’s eye: “That 
wonderful sea, the breeze-stirred coconut forests on 
its shore, and the slopes beyond lively with the gambols 
of mountain goats—a delightfully refreshing mirage they 
conjured up on that terraced roof in Calcutta. And 
oh! the romantic courting that went on in the forest 
paths of that secluded island between the Bengali boy- 
reader and little Virginia with the many-coloured 
kerchief round her head !” 

Mauritius is the home of 2,90,000 Hindus, 90,000 
Muslims, 20,000 Chinese who are either Christians or 
Buddhists, 10,000 Europeans and 1,80,000 members of 
the coloured population descended partly from Negroes 
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and Malagasies and partly from Indians, Chinese or 
Europeans. Both the coloured and the Europeans are 
Christians. In such a country it is only tolerance that can 
maintain harmony. And tolerance is an Indian virtue. 

Looking back on the distance covered, the Indo- 
Mauritian is filled with legitimate pride. The truth 
that bursts upon impartial observers is that it is in the 
political field that the Indian element has scored the 
greatest success. An Electoral Boundary Commission 
has divided the country into forty one-member consti- 
tuencies. The Conservative Hindus hope to be placed 
at an advantage but they allow themselves to forget 
that self-respecting Hindus have all along meted out 
justice. The Muslim element has a better attitude. 
They have declared openly that they trust Hindus. 
For decades Hindu and Muslim leaders have been 
trying to bring their communities closer to each other. 
At long last their efforts are being crowned with success. 

Such a success is bound to have far-reaching effects. 
The Indian element has done the common fatherland no 
disservice. The Indian worth the name is a friend of 
the coloured element. The Indian is hard-working, 
liberal-minded, tolerant and as cultured as the best among 
the whites. It is the Indo-Mauritians that take up the 
defence of Mauritius when the colony is attacked in the 
foreign press. If today Mauritius is known to Asians 
and Europeans, it is due in part to the writings of Indo- 
Mauritian writers. The century-old French periodical 
Le Monde Illustre had in recent years the pleasure to tell 
its readers scattered all over the world that, in Mauritius, 
“in spite of caste distinctions, Indians are getting to- 
gether... They claim today their due which had so long 
been denied to them. A spirit of cohesion and struggle 
is gradually replacing their atavistic humility.” 
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I.C.C.R. NEWS 


The Ministry of Finance has now decided to release 
funds for the Council’s premises in the Indraprastha 
Estate and has agreed that the construction may 
commence immediately. This will give a good fillip to 
the Council’s activities which have been handicaped 
for want of a suitable building. 

For a long time the need for a revision of the 
Council’s rules and regulations had been felt. The 
Constitution Sub-Committee has now framed these rules 
and regulations keeping in view the recommendations 
of the Estimates Committee. These have now been 
approved by the Governing Body. 

The Prime Minister Shri Jawaharlal Nehru has 
accepted the Council’s invitation to inaugurate the Azad 
Memorial Lectures on February 22, 1959 and to deliver 
the first three lectures in the series. This date has been 
fixed to coincide with the first anniversary of the death of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

Acharya Kaka Kalelkar, M.P., a Vice-President of the 
Council has returned to Delhi after a two-month tour of 
Europe, the United States and the Caribbean area. 
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It has been decided to appoint a Professor of Indian 
Studies at the University College of Jamaica ; to appoint a 
cultural lecturer in Surinam (Dutch Guiana) ; and to make 
arrangements for holding Hindi examinations overseas. 

Receptions were held in honour of Dr. A.E. Birney, 
University Professor and renowned poet of Canada, and 
the delegates attending the WAY Conference. 

The programme of presentation of books was stepped 
up considerably. Thus books of the value of Rs. 5,000 
were presented to libraries, educational institutions and 
scholars in Africa, Argentina, Brazil, British West Indies, 
Canada, China, England, Fiji Islands, France, Germany, 
Mauritius, Pakistan, Russia, Spain, and United Arab 
Republic. 

Indian dolls were presented to school children in the 
U.S.A. on behalf of the children of India. 

The Council gave travel grants to Prof. J. N. Tiwari 
in connection with his participation in a symposium at 
Rome under the auspices of the World Congress of 
International Political Science Association and to Sri 
Cherian Thomas in connection with his visit to China. 

A series of lectures on India were delivered by 
Dr. E. Asirvatham in the U.S.A. on behalf of the Council. 

The Persian Language and Culture Section of the 
Council organized the following lectures during the last 
quarter: “Indo-Turkish Relations” by Prof. Ikbal Ali 
Shah; “Beauties of Persian Poetry” by Shri Shankar 
Das Sekhri ; and “Cultural Contacts between India and Iran 
during the Ghaznavide Period” by Hafiz Ali Bahadur Khan. 

Shri Shiv Nath Raghav has been appointed Librarian 


in the Council. 
The term of service of Dr. M. Ghosh, Visiting 


Professor of Sanskrit in the Buddhist University of 
Cambodia has been extended for two years more. 
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The Students Service Unit besides welcoming new 
students from overseas and attending to their immediate 
problems has been busy with the establishment of the 
International Students Houses in Calcutta and Delhi. 
Shri B. F. Soans has been appointed Warden of the 
International Students House, Calcutta and an Advisory 
Committee consisting of the following has been set up 
to look after the management of the house—Maharani 
Adhirani of Burdwan, Kumar P. N. Tagore, Dr. Nihar- 
Ranjan Ray, M.P., and Dr. P. C. Chakravarty. 

A six-storeyed building in Park Street, Calcutta has 
been rented for the purpose. It will provide residential 
accommodation for 40 scholars including a few Indian 
students and lecturers. The house is being furnished and 
is expected to start functioning in the first week of 
October. It will satisfy a long-felt need of overseas 
scholars for a separate building which will cater to their 
needs. Besides providing facilities for lodging and 
boarding, the International Students House will be a 
rendezvous of Indian and foreign students and distin- 
guished visitors from abroad, and will form an excellent 
forum for literary and cultural activities. 

To meet the growing demand for accommodation 
from overseas students in Delhi, the Council has set up 
an International Students Hostel in a rented building 
on Lucknow Road in the University area. It will 
provide accommodation for 15 students. The hostel 
was formally inaugurated by Prof. Humayun Kabir on 
the 20th September. The function was attended by a 
large number of overseas students, Professors, and 
members of the Diplomatic Corps. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


GoopwiLL AMONG NaTIONs 

Addressing the Asia-Africa Goodwill Society at Bangalore, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad said that in promoting goodwill among 
countries, non-official organizations could do a lot more than 
Governments and statesmen, for, though Governments were also 
eager to promote goodwill, they had to face certain difficulties, 
commitments and background, whereas non-official organizations 
did not suffer from such handicaps. It was therefore right, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad thought, that such organizations should grow 
to establish happy relations between peoples, and that when such 
relations were established, he had every hope that it would be 
followed by similar relations established between Governments. 


GANDHISM AND THE MopERN WoRLD 

Addressing youth from 80 countries who attended the third 
session of the World Assembly of Youth in New Delhi, Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru commended Mahatma Gandhi’s principles of non-violence 
and tolerance to cover the difference in thinking between the past 
generation and the present. 

In a turbulent world of tremendous changes, the younger 
generation should try to avoid the tendency of becoming ‘rather 
blasé and bored” about everything, Shri Nehru said. The major 
fact of the modern world was that we were thrown almost into 
each other’s‘ laps, which resulted either in friendly co-operation 
or psychological and mental conflicts leading to hostility between 
peoples. The passion, fear, frustration and hatred that marked 
the international scene had to be controlled, but this was possible 
only gradually. 

Referring to India’s so-called “fabulous past and serene and 
wise present”, Shri Nehru said he was not sure whether he 
would like India to be “serene”’—‘“I would like India to have 
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a sense of serenity in action but that may well lead to inaction 
and to an acceptance of wrong things. Certainly I would like 
a certain philosophic detachment and yet very close attachment 
to the causes we work for”. 

A sense of function was needed at present, said Shri Nehru. 
One could call it a crusading spirit, but whatever the name, such 
a sense was necessary as it helped people to come out of their 
narrow cells to some extent. It was a task for youth and not for 
people of advanced years who got into certain grooves of thinking 
and living. Young persons having the sense of immortality should 
have a fresh approach to things. 

The principles that Mahatma Gandhi had placed before them, 
he said, were applicable not only to India but to the whole 
world, Evil means should be avoided, for they only brought evil 
in return, Hatred brought hatred perhaps ‘‘with compound interest”’. 
Coercive actions might bring immediate results but they also sowed 
seeds of discord. Dominating the tremendous hatred one found in 
the world today was fear, and in a world obsessed by fear one’s 
approach was often one of violence, may not be of arms but of 
word and thought. It was extraordinary, said Shri Nehru, that 
such a process was being followed deliberately. 


INDIA AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Speaking in the Lok Sabha (Lower House of Parliament) on 
a debate on the international situation, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
said—“‘We dislike being called leaders of Asia or leaders of any 
group. We want friendship with other countries. On that basis 
we have tried to work together and have been in the most 
intimate relationship with a number of countries, and we have 
done so without breaking our friendly ties with other countries.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES ! 

Referring to India’s participation in a Summit Conference, 
Shri Nehru said that if all people agreed to India’s participation 
in it, she would attend, but if anyone had any suspicion that 
India was hankering to go, then it would not be proper. 

Shri Nehru added that he was not enamoured of attending 
these big conferences because he got a little upset by the atmosphere 
there and the way they were held. If ten leaders were meeting, 
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they would be followed by a retinue of 200 to 400 secretaries 
and about 500 to 700 photographers flashing their bulbs almost 
all the time. In the glare of these flashing bulbs it was hardly 
possible to have a right atmosphere to solve world problems— 
“I have no desire to go to these conferences. But if a few 
people met in a quiet atmosphere, then there is a possibility of 
misunderstandings being removed and some benefit accruing from it.” 


HuMAN FELLOWSHIP 

Addressing the World Assembly of Youth in New Delhi, Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan said that they should not think that progress in the 
world was inevitable. Man was capable of evil as well as good, and 
the contrast between man’s intellectual power and immoral deeds 
had depressed thinking and sensitive people all over the world. 
He advised youngmen not to be men with obsessions but to learn 
to get along together without being offensive to one another. 

Dealing with the discovery of nuclear power and its potential 
possibilities for both harm and good, Dr. Radhakrishnan said—‘‘The 
extinction of humanity will not be the result of impersonal forces or 
supernatural plans. If it happens, it will be the direct result of man’s 
obstinacy and pride, what the Greeks called hybris, undisciplined 
love of power which have made ugly many pages of human history. 
Given the healing power of time, the resilience of human nature, 
the mutability of social and political institutions, the ardent spirit 
of youth which is determined to understand others and not make 
a mad house of this world, and above all the mercy of providence, one 
need not altogether despair. 

“The cosmic evolution has advanced from matter, through life 
and animal mind, to the stage of human intelligence. While this 
movement is automatic or instinctive, the next step of advance from 
human intelligence to spiritual freedom can be achieved only by 
conscious and deliberate effort. The purpose of religion is to help 
man to discipline his whole being—body, mind, heart and will. 
Through prayer, meditation and self-control the human personality 
is integrated. Integrated personalities, whatever the religions they 
may profess, are members of a single family. All religions are 
intertwined at the roots and meet at the summit. 

“From the beginning of history India has had a universality 
of outlook, India did not adopt the philosophy of either-or. Life 
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surmounts all contradictions not by destroying them but by weaving 
them into a larger, more inclusive pattern. This outlook has 
resulted in the peaceful co-existence of different religions in India 
which influence each other, though this tradition has been seriously 
disturbed on occasions by the proselytising activities of certain religions. 
The moral and spiritual values of our civilization may possibly serve as 
the basis for a larger human fellowship.” 

Referring to modern scientific discoveries, Dr. Radhakrishnan said 
that many who saw the glaring contrast between the technical advance 
we have made and the puerility, vulgarity, crudity and narrowness 
of our minds, were filled with despair. Man’s ability to destroy 
himself was almost complete. When moral passions were armed with 
nuclear weapons, we had a frightful combination and we were likely 
to revert not to the teaching of the compassionate Buddha or the 
suffering Christ but to the injunctions of the tribal god, of 
whom it was said that he ordered his people to destroy their 
enemies ruthlessly : ‘Spare them not, but slay both man and woman, 
infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass”. War had become 
more barbarous, more destructive and more debasing than ever before. 

Emphasizing the need for spiritual ideals, Dr. Radhakrishnan 
said—“‘There is no need to give up hope or lose faith. We have 
to be creative and courageous, buoyed up by the light and love 
at the heart of the universe. The new world of peace, freedom 
and safety for all can be achieved only by those who are moved 
by great spiritual ideals. It is the only way to live a coherent and 
meaningful life in the midst of this great upheaval. What is wanted 
is not knowledge but charity. If our best plans miscarry, if our 
conferences end in deadlocks or stalemates or communiqués in 
exchanging invectives, it is because they are in the hands of people 
who have not suffered an inner growth.” 

Dr. Radhakrishnan said that men were filled today with obsessions 
about themselves and with frenzied hatred of those who differed. We 
could not succeed as long as we were dominated by nationalistic idolatry 
and power politics. Our minds were confused, split, fragmentary. We 
should have no illusion about the blindness of human nature and the 
malice of the world. If in the case of an individual it were wrong 
to put his self-interest above the nation, so also in the case of the 
nation it was wrong to puf national interest above the wider good of 
humanity. National leaders should envisage a larger good than the 
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preservation of their own nations. Our minds and hearts required to 
be changed. We have to grow in human greatness, in humanity and 
goodwill. 


LEAGUE OF PEN FRIENDS 

Opening in New Delhi the fourth International Convention 
of the Nations’ League of Pen Friends, Dr. Rajendra Prasad said 
that he hoped that in the choice between life and death that 
science and technology had placed before mankind, youth—to 
whom the future belonged—would choose life, but life was possible 
only if we followed Mahatma Gandhi’s teaching of non-violence, 
not only in word and deed but also in thought. Mahatma Gandhi's 
message, he said, would hold good not only in the present crisis 
the world faced but also in the future. But we had to understand 
it properly. Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Rajendra Prasad pointed out, 
knew that to control violence in word and deed one must control 
violence in thought also. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad exhorted youth to see that the world of 
tomorrow did not face the crises and difficulties of today which 
were the result of mutul distrust among the people and were the 
outcome of the latent violence in the heart of man which manifested 
itself in words and sometimes also in deeds. The Nations’ League 
of Pen Friends, he said, could make a valuable contribution to peace 
by promoting mutual understanding between the peoples of the world. 

Presiding over the occasion, Prof. Humayun Kabir said that if 
men could travel freely in one another’s countries one of the major 
causes of war and conflict would disappear, The ordinary man 
everywhere was generally kind and friendly. If a sufficient number of 
ordinary men and women of one country came into contact with 
a sufficient number of ordinary men and women of another country 
it would be one of the surest foundations of peace, but since direct 
personal contact was not possible the next best thing was to establish 
personal contact between different peoples through the League of 
Pen Friends. 


INSTITUTES OF GANDHISM 
The Gandhi Smarak Nidhi (Gandhi Memorial Trust) decided at a 
recent meeting to establish a Gandhi Peace Foundation and Gandhi 
Bhavans (Institutes) in Indian universities as a means of conducting 
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research in Gandhian ideology, studying and understanding his 
techniques such as Satyagraha, and popularizing Gandhian thought. 

The committee set up for implementing the decision consists of 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan and other eminent 
persons. It is explained that the object of the Foundation is not to 
initiate any movement but to serve as a kind of academic centre 
where institutions, students and research scholars from all parts of 
the world will have opportunity to be in touch with “modern trends 
of thought.” It would also assist peace movements such as those 
against atom and hydrogen bombs, against racial segregation, and 
it will also plan to undertake constructive work. 

Four Gandhi National Memorial Museums will be established to 
preserve rare works of the Mahatma including his manuscripts and 
photographs of his activities. These museums will be situated at Delhi, 
Sevagram (Wardha, in Madhya Pradesh), Ahmedabad and Madurai 
(South India). 

The Nidhi has made a grant of Rs. 5 lakhs for studying the 
influence of Arabic and Persian on Indian languages. 

The University Grants Commission has accepted the suggestion of 
opening Gandhi Bhavans in Indian universities, the costs whereof would 
be borne by the Commission and the Nidhi. The library of these 
Bhavans would have a collection of books on culture in general and 
Indian culture in particular, as well as books by Mahatma Gandhi and 
books written by others about him. 


TaGorRE AS AN INTERNATIONALIST 
Speaking on Rabindranath Tagore at a meeting of the Rotary Club 
of Delhi, Prof. Humayun Kabir referred to the Poet’s activities 
as an internationalist who- opened the lock-gates of contacts with 
the West as “India’s first ambassador”. Prof. Kabir thought 
that India’s peaceful foreign policy was an inheritance from 
Tagore. 


TacoreE Russia 
The Khamza Uzbek Academic Drama Theatre recently celebrated 
its hundredth performance of ‘Daughter of the Ganges”, a play 
based on Rabindranath Tagore’s novel “Naukadubi” (The Wreck). 
This is the first work of Tagore produced on the Soviet stage. 
The performances started three years ago. 
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The State Publishing House of U.S.S.R. recently completed 
the publication of an eight-volume edition of Tagore’s works, and 
a fourteen-volume edition is to be completed by 1961 to mark his 
birth centenary. The work is sponsored by the Indian languages 
section of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences. 


Two NEw NATIONAL PROFESSORS 

Prof. Satyendra Nath Bose, until recently Vice-Chancellor of the 
Visvabharati University, Santiniketan, and Dr. K. S. Krishnan, Director 
of the National Physical Laboratory, New Delhi, have been appointed 
National Professors by the Government of India. This distinction 
is meant for very eminent scholars and carries a monthly salary. 
The National Professors are also given the choice of any university 
in India to carry on théir own programme of work. Prof. Bose 
is well-known for the Bose-Einstein Law in quantum mechanics, 
and Dr. Krishnan for his work on crystallography. It may be 
recalled that the first National Professor to be appointed was 
Dr. C. V. Raman, the famous physicist. 


PRESIDENT’s AWARD TO EMINENT ORIENTAL SCHOLARS 

The President of India has awarded Certificates of Honour to 
the following eminent scholars, viz.—in Sanskrit—Vidhusekhara 
Bhattacharya, Giridhar Sharma Chaturvedi, Pandurang Vaman Kane 
and Sreepada Krishnamurthi Sastri, and in Arabic—Mohd. Zubair 
Siddiqi. These certificates are awarded to eminent Sanskrit, Arabic 
and Persian scholars and are meant to encourage advanced study 
in these languages, and they carry an annual pension for life and 
other marks of honour. 


THE Panchayat 

Speaking before the School of Social Writing on the “Old and 
the New” at Lucknow, Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, Vice-Chancellor 
of Lucknow University, pointed out that the basic integrated 
pattern of the triple Indian institutions represented by the village 
community, the caste system and the joint family, was largely 
responsible for the unity, continuity and harmony of Indian civili- 
zation. In a land inhabited by different races, with different 
standards of culture, Dr. Mukerjee pointed out these institutions largely 
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prevented outbursts of social violence through group autonomy and 
rigid social control. With the disintegration of the village commu- 
nity as a result of British centralization, the last bulwark of Indian 
civilization was assailed. In the future social order the village 
Panchayat could be the basis of development not merely of a 
vigorous democracy but also of a co-operative commonwealth, for 
which the village Panchayat must, said Dr. Mukerjee, undertake 
certain new responsibilities viz. co-operative farming with the whole 
village as a unit and improvement of agricultural yields, population 
control and employment of surplus labour through proper planning 
at the village end i.e. real planning of the people, by the people 
and for the people. 


EXHIBITION ON CONTEMPORARY LIFE 
A large number of photographs, posters, booklets and magazines 
from many countries of the world depicting their contemporary 
social and cultural life were displayed, together with some specimens 
of their arts and crafts, at an exhibition held in New Delhi during 
the session of the World Assembly of Youth. The exhibition aroused 
great interest among the visitors. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN DELHI 
The Abraham Lincoln Society of New Delhi was presented 
with a portrait of Abraham Lincoln and other articles of Lincoln 
memorabilia by the U.S. Ambassador in India, Mr. Ellsworth 
Bunker. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, M.P. and Shri C. D. Deshmukh, 
who are the President and Vice-President respectively of the Society, 
addressed the gathering on the occasion. 


Inpo-GERMAN TECHNOLOGICAL CozoPERATION 

A message from Bonn reports that the Governments of India 
and West Germany have signed an agreement to set up jointly 
an Indian Institute of Technology in Madras which 1s expected 
to open in a year’s time. West Germany will supply teachers, 
laboratory and workshop equipment and a library, and India will 
contribute buildings and accommodation. 

It is also reported that West Germany has agreed to equip 
and staff a centre near New Delhi for training Indian light industry 
technicians at a cost of about £470,850 over a three-year period. 
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BuppHIsT CENTRE IN WASHINGTON 

It is reported that in an impressive ceremony held at the 
Burmese Embassy in Washington, the articles of incorporation 
were signed founding the Buddhist Centre of the U.S.A. Seven 
Buddhist countries of Asia were represented at the ceremony by 
the Ambassadors of Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Korea, Laos and 
Thailand and by the Counsellor of the Japanese Embassy. The 
need was felt by many for a Buddhist Centre in the U.S. 
capital where nearly every other religion is represented. It will 
surprise many to learn that there are several thousand Buddhists 
among U.S.A. citizens. It is said that the centre is also welcomed 
by many Christian leaders who feel that Americans should know 
more about other religions and thus contribute to mutual under- 
standing and goodwill. The centre will provide a shrine for 
worship, residential accommodation for visiting monks from Buddhist 
countries, and will also emphasize the cultural aspects of Buddhism— 
its influence upon art, literature and philosophy. It will serve as 
a clearing house for all information regarding Buddhism, and will 
have a general as well as a research library, study rooms, a 
lecture hall and a museum, symbolizing the unity of all branches 
of Buddhism. Funds for the new centre will be raised by donations 
and contributions from individuals, organizations and the Governments 


of Buddhist countries. 


Wor.tp YouTH Hostet For DELHI 

The United Nations’ Youth Association has decided to con- 
struct an international youth hostel in Delhi at an_ estimated 
cost of about £200,000. The proposed hostel will have -an 
auditorium, a library and seminar halls. Provision will be made 
for indoor and outdoor games. The hostel will be run on a 
co-operative basis and funds for. its construction are to be raised 
through public donations and grants from the Governments. 


OBITUARY 
The death is announced in England of Sir John Hubert 
Marshall at the age of 82. He was Director-General of Archaeology 
in India from 1902 to 1931. Elaborate excavation of famous 
ancient Indian sites and measures for their preservation were 
undertaken during his term of office, and important publications 
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describing the result of the excavations were brought out. The 
discovery of the prehistoric Indus Valley sites of Harappa and 
Mahenjo-daro which pushed back the upper limit of Indian history 
to the fourth millennium before Christ, also took place during 
his term of office. 

The death occurred in Banaras of Dr. Bhagwan Das at the 
age of 90. He was a noted author, litterateur and philosopher 


who worked for the unity of all religions. 


INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’s COMPETITION 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru presented in New Delhi 322 prizes (292 
for drawings and paintings and 30 for compositions) to the 
Ambassadors of various countries whose juvenile representatives had 
sent entries for the annual Shankar’s International Children’s 
Competition. The President’s Gold Medal was won by a 14-year- 
old Chinese boy for a painting and the Vice-President’s Gold 
Medal was shared by an Indian girl and a 10-year-old boy of 


Western Germany. 


Tuirp East-West PHILOSOPHERS’ CONFERENCE IN HAwalt 

We are informed that in an attempt to apply the work and 
results of the East-West Philosophers’ Conferences held at the 
University of Hawaii in 1939 and 1949 to the general area of 
practical, social thought and action, the University of Hawaii will 
conduct a Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference from June 22 
to July 31, 1959, at the University of Hawaii in Honolulu, Hawaii. 
The theme of the conference is ‘‘East-West Philosophy in Practical 
Perspective.” The purpose of the conference is “to consider the 
practical implications of comparative philosophy for cultural institu- 
tions as a basis of world understanding and co-operation.” 

The unique significance of this conference lies in the belief that 
real understanding can be achieved only through knowledge of the 
fundamental convictions of the peoples of the East and West, in the 
effort to explore the philosophical basis of world understanding 
comprehensively and intensively, and in the attempt to promote 
more comprehensive perspective in the field of social philosophy as 
well as in the more technical areas of metaphysics and methodology. 

The work of the conference will be divided into six one-week 
sections as follows: 1. The Relation of Philosophical Theories to 
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Practical Affairs. 2. Natural Science and Technology in Relation 
to Cultural Institutions and Social Practice. 3. Religion and 
Spiritual Values. 4. Ethics and Social Practice. 5. Legal, Political, 
and Economic Philosophy. 6. Conspectus of Practical Implications 
for World Understanding and Cooperation. 

In conjunction with the conference eight special courses will 
be offered in the Summer Session of the University of Hawaii—two 
in Western philosophy, three survey courses in Asian philosophy 
(Buddhist philosophy, Chinese philosophy, Indian philosophy) and 
three comparative courses (Philosophy of Religion, Legal and Political 
Philosophy, and Ethics and Social Philosophy). 

Further information may be obtained from Prof. Charles 
A. Moore, Director, East-West Philosophers’ Conference, wanes 
of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 


More Licut on Mucuat History 

It is reported that the Rajasthan Department of Archives has 
lately come into the possession of a mass of historical documents 
belonging to the 16th-19th centuries, found in the fort of Amber 
situated in what subsequently came to be known as Jaipur State. 
These documents are of such bulk that their classification, it is said, 
would take five years and it is claimed that they throw much new 
light on the history of Rajputana. They are said to include a 
number of letters written by ladies of the royal household, as also 
substantial evidence to indicate that Emperor Aurangzeb not only 
imprisoned his father, Emperor Shahjehan, in the Agra Fort but also 
engineered the latter’s death. 


An Otp OrissA TEMPLE 

Writing in the “Sunday Statesman”, Dr. Charles Fabri narrates 
a visit paid by him to an old temple, hitherto not included in 
standard lists, in the hamlet of Madhava near the village of Niali, 
some miles off the road from Bhubaneswar to Cuttack in Orissa. 
Dr. Fabri describes the temple as “one of the great masterpieces 
of Orissan art, unsung, unrecorded, a gem of sculpture and archi- 
tecture.” The original stonework of the damaged spire (sikhara) 
of the temple is hidden under crude repair works but the lower 
portions are almost intact. The temple, in Dr. Fabri’s opinion, 
is very close in style to, although a little later in time than, that 
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great masterpiece of Orissan medieval architecture, viz. the Rajarani 
Temple of Bhubaneshwar, but is older than the Konarak Temple and 
may be placed in the early 12th century. The sculpture abounds in 
exquisite female forms in various lovely poses but erotic scenes so 
common at Konarak are hardly in evidence. The temple seems to 
have been originally dedicated to the Ten Avataras of Vishnu, 
“conspicuously shown in admirably carved figures in ten niches.” 


A NEW HaRAPPAN SITE 
It 1s announced by the Archaeological Department that recent 
excavations near the village Uklina, about 19 miles west of Meerut 
(i.e. about 30 miles NNE of Delhi) have revealed early Harappan 


remains. 


Siva the Benign (front; his Fierce aspect shown in the left face) 
with his consort (right) ; stone, Elephanta Caves near Bombay. 


Pay 
F SENATE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE BUDDHA, by A. J. Bahm, Rider and Company, 
London, 1958, 12s. 6d net. 

The writer thinks that what is now passed on as Buddhist 
philosophy is not the real philosophy of the Buddha, but is the result 
of so many accretions that have been made during the long period 
of 2500 years of the history of Buddhism. If we exclude all these 
accretions, which the writer has found even in the earliest available 
record in Pali, by a subjective process indicated on pp. 160-62, 
the writer thinks that the teachings of the Buddha would be 
acceptable to all. He reaches the startling conclusion that every 
one is a Buddhist (p.11), if people accept his conclusion about the 
teaching of the Buddha. 

The writer tries to make out a case in chapter 2, that the 
Buddha’s teachings have been misunderstood due to various reasons. 
He gives his own interpretation of the Buddha’s teachings on the 
Four Truths (chap.3), the Middle Way (chap.6), Nirvana (chap.7) and 
Dhyana (chap.8). He makes a distinction between desire (chanda) 
and craving (trsn@) and emphasises that it was the end of the 
latter and not of the former that Gotama aimed at (chap.4,5). He 
devotes a chapter (9) to the “Greed for Views” which explains 
how the Buddha tried to avoid the extremes of views and how he 
refused to give any answer to certain questions which he considered 
to be of no significance for the main problem of escaping from 
the sufferings of the world. He discusses Buddha’s attitude of 
indifference to the existence or non-existence of soul (chap.10) or 
of gods (chap.11, pp.146-147) and his attitude towards the Sangha, 
the Order of the Buddhist monks (chap.11). In the last chapter 
(12), Criticisms, he discusses what he considers as imperfections or 
shortcomings of the Buddha. He is however, careful to add (p.159) 
that such criticisms are motivated by the fact that ‘some of his 
worshippers have claimed for him impossible types of omniscience, 
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thereby not accepting him for what he was, but unfairly demanding 
that he be more than he had been’. Such criticisms, he says, 
are aimed not so much at the Gotama the man as they are 
criticisms levelled against those “who would have us accept his 
dhamma as sufficient for today, after two and a half millennia of 
dhammic development” (p.158). 

The one single dominating principle which the writer notes 
in Gotama’s teaching is ‘“‘not to desire what will not be attained” ; 
for non-attainment of one’s desires ends in frustration (p.15), which 
evidently the Buddha also did not hke. The writer says that the 
enlightenment which the Buddha had under the Bodhi tree was 
the realisation that “not only did the excessive desire end in 
defeat”, but also that “excessive desire for freedom from desire also 
ended in frustration” (p.17). His Four Truths were tantamount 
to the following four statements: ‘(1) Unhappiness consists in 
frustration (dis-satisfaction, anxiety). (2) It originates in desiring 
what will not be attained. (3) It ceases when one ceases to desire 
what will not be attained. (4) The method is to seek the middle 
way between wanting things to be more than they are or less than 
they are with respect to any way they are” (p.20). If this be 
Gotama’s doctrine, then surely, the author assures us, “we are all 
followers of Gotama” (p.20). 

But is this a correct representation of the Truths declared by 
the Buddha? Don’t we see unhappiness even among those who 
desire things that can be attained? Don’t we see it originating 
in the struggle, fight and quarrels even for those things that can 
be available ? 

Gotama’s “middle way” is interpreted as ‘fa way between 
desiring too much and_ stopping of such _ desiring” (p.18), 
for the Buddha wanted to avoid any extremes. He wanted a 
mediation between all (psychological) opposites (p.76). The Jhanas 
or practices of meditation are interpreted as degrees or stages of 
relaxation and as means and end to freedom from anguish (pp. 
95-96). They are degrees of freedom from anxiety. Nirvana, as 
interpreted by the writer, is achieved through extinction, not of 
all desire, but of desire to have things different from the way they 
are (p.80). It is extinction of the tendency to want things other 
than they are. It is mukti, freedom from anxiety. It is a relaxed 
living (p. 109). Having achieved it, one lives like a deer roaming 
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the forest slopes, stands confidently, sits confidently, goes to sleep 
confidently (p. 108). When one can enjoy life’s tensions untensely, 
he has arrived at Nirvana. So even a careless freelancer wouid 
be entitled to claim having reached nirvana! Are we not reminded 
of the famous Sanskrit expression: Sa vai mukto ’tha va pasuh: he 
is either a delivered man or a beast? Dhamma, according to the 
author’s interpretation, consists in the principle of avoiding 
frustration, in stopping desiring what will not be attained (p. 133). 
That Gotama was committed to the concept of Karma as essential 
to his own doctrine must, according to the author, be rejected 
(p. 126). Whether there is God or no God, soul or no soul, rebirth 
or no rebirth are matters to which he was indifferent. But he was 
definitely against the rebirth of craving (pp. 129-30). 

Some of these statements can be taken exception to. His 
statement about Karma is based on a passage from the Vinaya 
where the original word in Pali is kirty4, and not the technical 
word karma. That word is used only in the sense of performance 
as is clear from the explanation that immediately follows (Vin. i. 
235). The other passage from the Middle Length Sayings on which 
the author relies is also no proof that the Buddha did not believe 
in Karma, when especially we have passages even in very old texts 
like the Suttanipata 654: Kammana vattati loko, kammana vattati paja : 
It is by karma that the world continues to exist and it is by 
Karma that the people continue to exist. 

Unfortunately, the author relies upon English translations which 
may not be always correct. He is following the wrong translation 
of ‘attadip@ in his ‘be ye lamps unto yourselves’, following Rhys 
Davids and Fausbdll, which has now been discarded by modern 
scholars (see Liebenthal Festschrift, 1957, pp. 11-13.) 

On the whole, the book gives an impression that there is much 
of wishful thinking. There seems to be an attempt of rationalising 
the teachings of the Buddha according to the principle that the 
author claims to have discovered. Whatever militates against his 
theory can easily be labelled as a later accretion. The author’s 
claim can easily be challenged as it relies upon passages, the 
selection of which has been made by the process of subjective 


thinking. 


P. V. Bapat 


x 
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SONG SUBLIME OR GEETA (IN RHYME), by Praphulla Kumar Lahiri, 
57 Manoharpukur Road, Calcutta 29, Re. 1. 

This is the Gita rendered in English verse. The rendering is 
true to the original text, simple and readable. The printing and— 
get-up are however poor. 


YOGIC THERAPY OR YOGIC WAY TO CURE DISEASES, by Swami 
Shivananda Saraswati, to be had from Chandi Charan Chattopadhyaya, 
2 Ram Chandra Maitra Lane, Calcutta 5, 1957, Rs. 7. 

This is an interesting publication of about 600 pages setting 
out the Indian Ayurvedic and Yogic theories of physiology and 
pathology ; treatment of various diseases by the Yogic exercises of 
Gsanas, mudras, pranayama or breathing, internal washes or neti and 
dhauti ; principles of dietetics ; regulation of sex-life etc. Apart from 
their spiritual aspect, the therapeutic value of Yoga exercises is 
well-known today and is attracting wide attention. The prescriptions 
laid down in this book will therefore be of much scientific interest 
and practical benefit to medical practitioners and sufferers from 
diseases respectively. The Yoga postures and exercises are explained 
in simple language and are illustrated with a number of plates in 
this book, which further enhance its value. We hope the book will 
help the sick and the suffering in regaining good health. 


G. V. MAVALANKAR, FATHER OF THE LOK SABHA, Re. 1.50 ; 
ECONOMICS AND ECONOMY, by Kenneth Rivett, Rs. 2 ; 

DEMOCRACY AND PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, by Sri Prakasa, 
75 nP; 

THE ROLE OF BROADCASTING IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, by 
Derek Holroyde, 25 nP, 

These pamphlets are published in 1957-58 by the Harold Laski 
Institute of Political Science, Ahmedabad. 

The first pamphlet consists of a life sketch of the late Shri 
Mavalankar, elected Chairman of the Lok Sabha (Lower House of 
parliament) in 1952, who died on the 27th February 1956, followed 
by a reproduction of the speeches made in Parliament and elsewhere 
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after his death by eminent persons including Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Shri Mavalankar was an eminent lawyer, a devoted follower of 
Mahatma Gandhi and a servant of humanity. 

The second pamphlet comprises three lectures delivered at the 
Institute on the scope and definition of economics and the meaning 
of the term “economic”, the logical method of economics, and the 
relation between economics and ethics including the problem of 
distribution. 

The last two pamphlets also are reprints of lectures delivered 
at the Institute. 

We hope the activities of the Institute will help the cause of 
better international understanding. 


BUDDHISM AND SCIENCE ; 

THE FOUR SUBLIME STATES: BRAHMA-VIHARA, by Nyanaponika 
Thera ; 

INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM ON A PEOPLE, by Nyanatiloka Mahathera ; 
THE GREATEST ADVENTURE, by Ohn Ghine (David Maurice) ; 

TWO BUDDHIST PARABLES, by Nyanasatta Thera. 

These are short pamphlets pub. by the Buddhist Publication 
Society, Kandy (Ceylon). The first consists of essays by 
several writers. The second deals with the Buddhist teachings 
on metta, karuna, mudita and upekkha. The third deals with the 
salutary influences exercised in a Buddhist country, like Burma for 
instance, by its religion. The fourth is a simple presentation, intended 
for youthful readers, of the life of Buddha and his basic teachings. 
The fifth is an account of the Buddhist Parables of the Serpents 
and of the Log. The pamphlets are well printed. 


PERIODICALS 


RUPAM, a quarterly in Hindi, Vani Prakashan, Jodhpur, August 1958, 
Rs. 2. 

This is a new Journal of an intellectual type containing a lot 
of serious reading matter, not too heavy, as well as fiction, poems 
etc. We hope it will have a bright future. 
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UNIVERSITAS, Quarterly English Language Edition, Vol 1, Nos. 1-4, 
1956-57, Wissenschaftliche Verlagsgesellschaft .M.B.H., Stuttgart, 
annual DM 16.80, single copy DM 4.60. 

We are glad to see the English edition of this eminent German 
review of the Arts and Sciences complete its first year. It is a 
leading German research periodical and contains reports and accounts 
of current research in all fields dealing with the development of 
modern civilization and the problems of life today. The English 
edition will serve the cause of the international exchange of ideals. 
The articles are written mainly by German University Professors 
and the reviews and reports include contributicns by scholars of 
other countries as well. The Editorial Board has the collaboration 
of eminent representatives of many of the German Universities as 
well as of several non-German European Universities. 

We hope this periodical will enjoy a very bright future in the world 
of science and of the intellect. 


Printed by Kalidas Munshi at the Pooran Press, 21 Balaram Ghosh Street, Calcutta 4 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : India Rs. 6 
Foreign 12 sh or 2 Dollars. 


Further particulars can be had from : 
TRIVENI PUBLISHERS, 


MASULIPATAM 
(Andhra Pradesh, India) 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION & PSYCHOLOGY 


A Quarterly issued in April, July, October & January 
Editorial Board : T. K. N. Menon ; M. S. Patel ; D. M. Desai 


CONTRIBUTIONS: (1) MSS. to be published in this Journal should be as far 
as possible type-written, on one side of the paper only and sent to the Editor, 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION & PSYCHOLOGY, Faculty of Education & 
Psychology, Baroda, fifteen days before the Ist of each month of issue. (2) No 
MSS. are returned. (3) The Editor is not responsible for the views held by 
any writer in the Journal. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES Annual Single 
Inland Rs, 6 (Post free) Rs. 1.75 
Foreign 10 shillings (or equivalent) 3 shillings, 
» $ 1.75 50 cents, 


Subscription is always payable in advance. All orders should be accompanied 
by the necessary remittance. 


ADVERTISEMENTS: All advertising matter should be sent so as to reach this 
Office fifteen days before the Ist of each month of issue. Rates and space can be 
had on application. All books and publications for review and other business 
communications should be forwarded to the Editor, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
& PSYCHOLOGY, Teachers’ College, Baroda. (All Rights reserved) 


delta 


a review of arts, life and thought in the Netherlands 


essays 
fiction 
poetry 
articles 
features 


Published quarterly by the Netherlands Institute for 

International Cultural Relations, J. J. Viottastraat 41, 

Amsterdam. 120 pp. per number plus 12 pages illustrated. 

Subscription f 10, £1,$3, or the equivalent per year. 
JS 2.50, 3 sh. or 75 c. per issue. 


You should read and advertise in 


THE MAHA BODHI 


Journal of International Buddhist Brotherhood 


It is now in its 66th year of publication and has subscribers all 
over the globe. At a conservative estimate it is read by 25,000 persons 
of all classes and creeds. A high-class magazine for thinking 
people, catering to those who value Art, Philosophy, Archaeology, 
and all aspects of Buddhism as well as Culture in general. 


Annual Subs: India, Ceylon—Rs. 5/-; Burma—Rs. 6/-; Other 


Eastern Countries—Rs. 8/-; U. S. A.—¢. 3; United Kingdom & 
Europe—10 sh. 


THE MAHA BODHI 
4-A, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 
CALCUTTA-12. 
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BOOKS 


A SURVEY OF 
BUDDHISM 


Bhikshu Sangharakshita 


A clear and accurate declaration 
of Buddhist doctrines—philosophical, 


historial and ethical. 
Rs. 15. 


“TILL WE MEET-” 
Mikhail Naimy 


These stories in the author’s usual 
charming style will help beguile the 
time till we meet him. 

Rs, 7.50 


EXISTENTIALISM 
K. Guru Dutt 


It shows the germs of modern 
Existentialism contained in ancient 
Indian Philosophy. 

Rs, 2.50 


EQUITIES 
Lila Ray 


Reflective essays on current Indian 
topics, with a Gandhian background. 
Rs, 3. 


TALES OF A GRAND- 
FATHER FROM ASSAM 


Lakshminath Bezbaroa 


Translated into English from the 
Assamese by his daughter. 36 delight- 
ful tales of ancient folklore. 

Rs. 5.75 


PERSONALITY 


Sita Ram Jayaswal 


The modern Western views on the 

intriguing ‘I’? and those of ancient 

Oriental psychology are contrasted. 
Rs. 3. 


MAGAZINES 


THE ARYAN PATH 


Ed. Sophia Wadia 
An International Cultural monthly of 
48 pages in its XXVIIIth year. 


Annual Subscription Rs, 6. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


A resume of the cultural trends of 
the world as epitomized in the Indian 
Institute of World Culture’s activities, 

Annual subscription 1.50 


On request a complete catalogue and sample copies of the magazines will be sent, 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF WORLD CULTURE 


Bangalore 4 
India 


62 Queen’s Gardens 
London W. 2. 
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GANDHI MARG 


Quarterly Journal of Gandhian Thought 
July 1958 
CONTENTS 


M. Yamunacharya—Gandhi on Religion and Ethics; Homer A. 
Jack—Gandhi and the Commissars ; Thakurdas Bang—The Twentieth 
Century and the Gandhian Way; R&. V. Rao—Impact of Gandhian 
Thought on Contemporary Economic Life ; B. Natesan—Gandhi and 
Thoreau ; D. Misra—Gandhi, the Political Scientist; S. N. Fha— 
Gandhian Economic Thought; V. P. Verma—Gandhi’s Philosophy 
of Politics and Civilization ; 7. Vijayatunga—Gandhi—a Man Alone ; 
Krishnadas—Sarvodaya and the Welfare State; Reginald Reynolds— 
Education for Peace; Margaret Barr—Basic Education in Kenya ; 
B. G. Gokhale—Gandhism and Socialism ; Marie B. Byles—Reducing 
Self to Zero ; Millie Graham Polak—Differing Values. 


Rs. 5.00 ($ 2.00 or 10s.) a year 
Jan — Apr — Jul — Oct 


GANDHI NATIONAL MEMORIAL FUND 
RAJGHAT, NEW DELHI. 


the 


PHYLON 


QUARTERLY 
a review of 


RACE AND CULTURE 


ONLY PUBLICATION DIRECTED EXCLUSIVELY TO TRENDS AND 
EVENTS IN RACIAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS ON THE WORLD 
SCENE 
Subscription rates: $ 3.00 per year; a two-year subscription or two 
subscriptions, $5.00. Canada and foreign, $3.50 per year, two 
years. $ 6.00. - 

Indexed in the International Index to Periodicals, New York, Psychological 
Abstracts and the Bulletin of Public Affairs Information Service. 
Microfilms beginning with Volume XVII are available to regular 
subscribers from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

PUBLISHED BY ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Address all correspondence to : 


PHYLON, ATLANTA UNIVERsITY, ATLANTA 14, GEORGIA. 
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THE INDIAN COUNCIL FOR . 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


President 
Pror. Humayun Kasir 


The objects of the Council, as laid down in its 
Constitution, are to establish, revive and strengthen cultural 
relations between India and other countries by means of : 


(i) Promoting a wider knowledge and appreciation 
of their language, literature and art ; 
(ii) Establishing close contacts between the Universities 
and cultural institutions ; 
(ti) Adopting all other measures to promote cultural 
relations. 


The Council has different Sections representing: 
different regions to facilitate work. It has begun with two 
sections which are concerned with the countries of (i) Western 
Asia, Egypt and Turkey, and (1) South-East and East Asia. 


Sub-sections in respect of each country may also be 
established. 


The Council consists of members representing each 
Indian University, each of the countries constituting the 
regional Sections, all important cultural organisations and 
educational institutions in India, etc. 


The Universities, cultural organisations and educational 
institutions may set up Local Councils in various parts of 
India_by enlisting local members to promote the objects of 
the Council. 
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